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Chapter i 
Gh\T.ER 


T he fourth of August, the date Bill Walton had set for 
the launching, was one of the summer's l(>\eliest days. 
It \vas not sultry w'ilh heat rising in vV.ives iiom the roads; 
11 was crisp and cf^ol and breezy. The meadows glistened 
after the night's rain: the water of Long Island Sound, 
whiih could be >ecn fioin the higher pans of the town, 
slu^ne and frothed invitingly; and the birds s<ing with 
spun a 1 fervour. 

Tire d<iy of tlie Liunching, the boys and gills who had 
strolled d<wn to go swninining by tlu' j)ier came bad be- 
fore the aflernoon half over. They raced in and out of 
then houses iind (Mustered on thi street corncis, ttdking 
about the boat Bill Walton had tound wiCLked by a storm, 
and wliieh h<' had bought from its envuer and relmilt. The 
boys who knew^ Biu best hunied along B^ambK ].<me and 
dowm the Walton^' drive to the garage where the boat 
pcrdied high on her foui lations. Gleaming in her new 
paint die looke»l as if she were straining to be ni her way. 
There were shouts througli the (»pen garage door. 

“She’s a beaut>. Bill!'' 

“Is she nearly icady?" 

“You’d bettei liuiry up. There ’re crow’ds all ovt'r the 
place wailing to see her gv bv. It'll bo like a jiarafle!” 

“Gome on, Bill, it’s nearly four o'clock, and \ou said 
she’d be ready by throe!" 

Bill Walton and his best friend, Jim Barstow, WTre 
working in feverish haste, polishing and tidying, rigging 
the nev nainsail and jib, trying them out, so they could 
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hoist them quickly when they felt Long Island Sound under 
them as they would in only a few minutes’ time. They 
did not stop to speak to each other, but glowed in the ex- 
citement of knowing that tlic work was nearly done. There 
was no flaw in the new planking; the seams were true and 
tight with their caulking. They had sanded and painted the 
boat inside and out as carefully as if she \vcrc the most 
precious ornament. They could sec nothing to change 
when they jumped dc»wn to examine the half-black, half- 
orangy-red hull, with the careful white line dividing the 
colours, the little American flag, and the boat’s name in big 
gold letters, GINGER. The two boys giinned at cac h othei, 
and Bill gave the word which brought achoius of delighted 
shouts. Footsteps crunched along the drive as the 1)0)S 
chosen to help with the carrying hunied to the garage. 

In a moment Ginger moved away from Jjer foundations 
and through the garage door. She seemed to glidt forward; 
to sweep triumphantly out into the sunshine, out between 
the lines of rose trees along the drivt‘, out on to the lane 
past the Waltons’ white bungalow, past the dark house set 
back among the trees where the Protessor, the Waltons’ 
nearest neighbour, lived. The procession turned the 
coiner to the right .ind nio\ed quickly through the r entre 
of the town towards tlie Sound. All along the way, the 
boys and girls on the corners, the women out shopping, 
the men in their shop doorways and office windows, 
smiled and waved. 

Supporting one side of the stern on his back, Bill walked 
bent forward because he was the tallest of the boys carry- 
ing Ginger. As he walked, he dreamed of how he and Jim 
would sail her, of wlicie they would go, and how they 
would study the little sailing boat till they could make her 
answer every command. Bill had been dreaming about 
boats ever since he had been old enough tu climb into one. 
He had spent hours in the boat-building yards at the edge 
of the town, and there was no book about boats in the 
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library which he had not read two or three times. For 
years he had wished and prayed for such a sailing boat. It 
still seemed too wonderful to be true. Now as he walked, 
he thought again about hci new rudder, about the amount 
of sail he and Jim had bought for her. Had they made her 
keel deep enough ? Would she prove steady as well as swift 
in a strong wind ? The buzz ol talk around him, the cries 
of admiration, the cheers, came from a world outside 
Bill’s. But the boys walking at Bill’s side hcaid what was 
said as Ginger moved through th^ town. 

“Mighty nice ! She looks a perfect job, light down to the 
last detail.” 

“She’ll be the best little ship on the Sound!” 

“That boy would make a success of any^thing. He’ll go 
far, you’ll see. This town will be pi cud of Bill Walton some 
day!” 

Halfway (o the Sound, the procession slopped, and 
Ginger tvas shifted to the shoulders of a second group of 
boys, as Bill and Jim had planned. Bill did not feel tired; 
he could have continued all the way to the pier, but he 
gave his place to Snowy , one of the boys in the school foot- 
ball team, and walked behind. A man called out; “All 
you need now is a hi ass band* ’ And some ot the younger 
boys biouglit out their harmonicas and played Yankee 
Doodle. They began to pla almost at the moment the 
parade reached the hospital. 

Bill looked across the wide grounds and up at the corner 
room where his mother had been lying since she had been 
brought to the hospital two months before. As he passed 
the gateway, he kept his eyes on n:s mother’s window, 
watching the white cui tains Jittering through the narrow 
place where the window was open. On pleasant days the 
nurses would roll his mother’s bed so 4:hat she could see out 
and could see Bill and his sister, Merrie, as they came along 
the drive for their daily visit. Mother knew about the 
iaunchin^ She would be at the window, Bill knew, if she 
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were well enough. But, he told himself, he had known 
when he and Merrie had visited her in the morning that 
she would not be. She had not been at the window for a 
week now, and it seemed that, though she smiled and 
talked, her breathing had grown slow and hesitant, as if 
she were always hiding a sigh. 

The pier, which was a continuation of the town’s main 
street, was like a wide brown ribbon flung out into the 
Sound. Before the boardwalk reached the water, it was 
lined with stands where frozen custards, hot dogs, popcorn 
and pop were for sale. This afternoon it was crowded with 
summer people, with families who had come to the shore 
fiom farther inland. The crowds made a pathway and 
watched as the band of boys cairying Givo^er moved along 
the boardwalk, down a short stairway and across an asphalt 
square lined with sheds and bathhouses, then on to a low 
jetty where rowboats and canoes were moored. The boys 
in front rrouch<^*d down to lowxr the sailing boat and the 
boys in the back tipped her stern shaiplv. She slid into the 
w^atcr and sp*ang up, rocking and bobbing. Bill and Jim 
jumped aboard, and with their fiiends'' shouts in their 
ears, pushed off, shooting out into the Sound Avithout 
touching the other boats. Jim snapped the riidcUr while 
Bill hoisted sail, ])ulliiig the boom caiefullv over and 
letting out the inainshccL 

Ihc wind caught at Ginger and carried hei smoothly 
forward on the first part of the tiial lun Bill and Jim had 
been planning for weeks now. Both boys had on bathing 
trunks under thcii white duck tiouseis, ready for diving 
overboaid when they anchored on the far side of Scots’ 
Island. And their rakes were in the cockpit, for digging 
round clams in the shallow water of Scots’ Bay. Bill lifted 
his head, feeling the«un on his face and the wind ruffling 
his thick auburn hair, watching the pull of the sheet and 
the tiller, listening to the *Vhish” of water under Gingerh 
forefoot. 
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‘‘Shc\s so light and smooth. Bill!’’ Jim cried as the little 
boat gathered speed. “You’ve just got to enter her in the 
races next summer. I’ll bet she could win in any wind !” 

Bill smiled his agreement, and he and Jim sailed on, 
working in harmony as they were used to doing all the 
summers they had rowed and canoed and sailed together. 

Then Bill thought of his mother, not in the way he had 
been thinking of her during the weeks when he had been 
rebuilding the boat, when every blow of the hammer and 
every stroke of the saw had told him that his mother w’^ould 
soon be well again. As he and Jim sailed away into the 
Sound, Bill’s thoughts turned to fear- it was thf' dread 
that had been growing secretly since he had seen his 
mother that morning. Now it pressed against him till the 
palms of his hands grew cold and damp; and though he 
tried to push it away, breathing deeply, even humming 
and whistling to drive it away, it came back again and 
again till, hall an hour after he and Jim had set sail, he 
mumbled: 

“Jim, I’ve got to go back. I — I’ve got a lot to do at 
home. It’s going to take too long to go round Uic island.” 

Anyone but Jim would have proteste'd. After all their 
work, after all their plans, the way thi'y had talked it all 
over, deciding what th(‘y would do, just to turn around 
would ha\ c seemed too much. 

“Sure, Bill, sure." Jim kept his surprise out of his voice. 
“We’ll take her out again tomorrow. C’omc to think of it, 
I’ve a lot to do myself.” Yet they sailed on a distance, wath 
Bill at the tiller, and Jim was beginning to think his friend 
had changed his mind. He studied the tense figure. It 
would be better to say nothing. Then th(' call came. 

“O.K., then, ready about!” Bill swung the tiller over. 
Jim ducked, and the boom whippc<J across, making the 
boat heel suddenly, turn, pick herself up, and beat back 
against the wind. 

The return trip took more than an hour Waves chopped 
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against Ginger*^ bows and clouds roved overhead, dark- 
ening the water with their shadows. When the cluster of 
yachts and sailing boats belonging to the shore people was 
a few yards away, Jim drew the mainsail taut, then let it 
out again till it flapped. Ginger slid more and more slowly 
towards the new buoy the two boys had anchored for her. 
Next Jim stepped forw'ard to bring down the jib. The boat 
rounded in the wind and brushed softly against her buoy, 
and while Jim moored her. Bill lowered the mainsail. Jim 
helped to gather the sails and stow them, wrapping their 
canvas covers securely around them. 

Finally, lifting the rudder inboard, the boys climbed 
into Jim’s dinghy and rowed towards the boathouse at the 
edge of Barstows’ lawn. Taking off their plimsolls and 
stepping out into shallow water, they pulled the dinghy 
on to the shore, lifted it and carried it into the boathouse, 
leaving it next to the Bai stows’ big sleek speedboat. Bill 
and Jim parted then, but Jim took only a few steps to- 
wards the rambling white house overlooking the Sound 
before he turned back to watch his friend mount the steps 
to the pier, stopping at the top step to put on his plimsolls, 
and hurry out of sight. 

One of the boys who had helped tame dashing up. 
“What’s happened, Jim ? Why are you back so soon?” 

“I don’t know really,” said Jim, still gazing after Bill. 

“1 hope nothing ” 

“Yes,” said Jim heavily, “you and me both.” 

Bill picked his way in and out among the crowds on the 
pier and strode quickly into the town. At the gates of the 
hospital, he lingered to look up again at his mother’s win- 
dow, closed and dark now, with its curtains hanging 
limply inside. There were no cars and no ambulances 
along the circular cjrivc to the entrance. With the sun 
gone, the lawns sloping down to the road w'ere grey and 
damp-looking, and the fallen leaves were dark scraps 
tumbling and whirling. 
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A cold stillness closed in around Bill as he entered the 
hospital gateway. The U-shape of the building before him 
was like heavy arms reaching out, and he was in deep 
shadow when he climbed the stone steps to the entrance. 
He let himself through a glass-panelled door and stood 
before the reception desk. The pleasant young woman who 
usually sat there was gone; tlie hall was deserted. In the 
silence as Bill waited, fear seemed ready to spring from 
behind every corridor door. He lifted Ins hand to the bell 
on the reception desk, but drew it back again, and looking 
hurriedly around, walked away, out of the door, along the 
drive, and through the gates, faster amd faster till he was 
running through the town. People stared after him curi- 
ously. He turned into Brambly Lane, but did not go to 
the little white bungalow, for that had been closed and 
locked aince his mother had been taken away. He pelted 
towards the large brown house where the Professoi lived. 
And as he ran, he could hear his heart beating, as if it 
were a thing outside him trying to keep time wath the 
thumping of his feet. 



Chapter 2 

BAD NEWS 


T he sound of piano music was faint and far away as Bill 
ran along the Professor’s drive and crossed the porch 
of the big brown house; but when he opened the front 
door, the music came from every corner, trying to coax 
away his fear. He walked quickly across the hall and 
entered the library, a long panelled room, its walls lined 
ceiling-high with books. The Professor was seated at the 
grand piano before the French windows. The lamplight 
shining on his white hair and on his face was soft and 
peaceful, lik<‘ his music. Tumbles, Mcrric’s black-and- 
white kitten, lav sound asleep on the piano bench at the 
old man’s side. 

It was not till Bill was halfway across the room, near 
the grey stone fireplace where a log fire was burning, that 
he noticed his sister. She was beginning hi*r ‘‘Flowers 
Awaken’’, the dance she had been learning in Miss Castle’s 
class for four-year-olds. She knelt hunched forward on the 
hearthrug, with her head between her arms, then raised 
herself, lifting her hands, wobbling till she stood on tiptoe. 
Her lace was screwed up, and she was holding her eyes 
shut as the teacher had ordered, but her eyelids kept 
flickering ojjen. She pointed one tiny black ballet slipper, 
and danced in hops and skips in a circle. As she drew away 
from the firelight, all that showed clearly were her bobbing 
curls, the white-gold* ringlets that won the admiration of 
everyone who saw them. 

“Bill !” She caught sight of her brother and ran to him. 
The music softened but did not stop, and Bill caught 
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Merrie in his arms, chuckling in his happiness. Everything 
was all right. There had been no need for him to be afraid 
about Mother after all. 

Carrying Merrie to the piano, Bill stood holding her, 
waiting for the Professor to finish the Chopin study he was 
playing. Everyone knew the Professor was particular about 
not being disturbed while in the middle of a piece of 
music. Though he was eighty years old, and had given his 
last concert ten years before, he still played with extreme 
care, as if he were performing before thousands c f people 
in a great hell. He still wore the dark suits and the stiff 
white shirts and grey silk ties he had worn as a lectur/'r at 
the University. His bright, piercing eyes caught people's 
«ittention and made young people half afraid of him. 

When the last chord of the Chopin music had died away, 
the Professor nodded to Bill. 

“‘(Joed evening, boy. Wc didn’t expect you back so 
soon.” His voice was a deep bass, each word clear and 
correct. 

‘T ~wc decided not to sail around the Island, sir. Not 
that wc weren’ I pleased with the bi 'at. Of course wc haven't 
tried her in a big wind yet, but she sails like — like . . 

“She sails like a swan, boy. ^"our sister and I went down 
to the pier and saw you go out. She’s as fine as any sailing 
boat on the Sound.” 

Smiling his ]Dleasure, Bill let his sister down, head first 
towards the piano bench so she could scoop Tumbles into 
her aims. Upside-down, grasping Tumbles, she caught sight 
of the IVofessor’s housekeeper, and v\hen Bill had sw^ung 
licr to the floor, she raced across the room, still clutching 
the kiltt'n, and jumped up hito Mrs. ^Marble's arms. 

“Hey there, miss, you’re knocking the wind out of me!” 
cried Mrs. Marble. Her face was rcd*from the heat of her 
cooking, and her white apron flew up and wrinkled as 
Merrie ''lung to her. 

“Dinx -r’s served, sir,” she announced. “I’d popped 
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Bill’s into the oven to keep warm, but it’s easily brought 
out again.” 

Bill stretched his arms in the warmth of the library, he 
felt laughter filling him as Merrie’s laughter filled the old 
house when Mrs. Marble carried her to the kitchen to wash 
her hands. Picking up the Professor’s cane and handing it 
to him, he walked at the old man’s side across tlic library 
and the hallway into the dining room. 

On the long, polished dining-room table, the candles in 
the candclabia wrTc lit, as the Professor ask<‘d that they 
should be for every evening meal. The flames W'avcrcd 
when Bill pass(‘d them to help the old man into his chair 
at the head of th(‘ table, and again when he pushed 
Merrie’s chair into place opposite the big mirror. Mis. 
Marble carried in a tray of bowls of soup, placed it on the 
sideboard, and clasped her hands together. Bill slid into 
his place at the otln r .side of the table, bowed his head, to 
listen to tlie Professor’s grace. 

‘‘Dear Lord, Thy will be done. . . .” At that instant, 
Mrs. Marble gave a ciy and rushed from the toom. Bill sat 
paralysed, his hands hard knots at the sides of his chair. 

“So it’s true after all! Mother’s gone! It’s happened! 
What 1 thought out there on the water is true!” The 
words sprang at Bill and pounded and pounded in his 
brain. He could not have said how long it was before he 
raised his head and forced himself to push back his chair 
and move to the sid( ‘board to serve the soup. Going back 
to his place, he picked up his spoon and ate, knowing that 
the Professoi was glancing at him conlinuall). He felt 
Merrie’s solemn eyes upon him as she asked: 

“What’s the matt-'^r with Mrs. Maible? Why did she 
cry, Bill? Did she hurt herself? Is she coming back in a 
minute? Should I go and love her belter?” 

“Eat your soup, Merrie. She’s all right. She’ll come 
back. Eat your soup, that’s a good girl.” It was tlie Pro- 
fessor who spoke, who smiled at Merrie and began to talk 
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to her about having found Tumbles in the greenhouse 
that morning, about the new dahlia plants that had come, 
about his plans for a wall to protect his apple trees from 
winter winds. The old man addressed Mrs, Marble calmly 
when she came in with roast beef and peas and browned 
potatoes in their serving dishes, as if he were used to seeing 
her with quivering chin and eyes red from crying. And he 
turned again and again to Merrie, who gazed at him in 
delight, inteiiupting him to say: 

“And did you know thai our Tumbles has grown an* 
other inch? Bill measured her. Look, you can see how big 
she is. She’s there, by the light in the drawing room. Isn’t 
she lovely?” 

When dinner was over, the Professor led Merrie to the 
kitchen door. 

“Mrs. Marble,” he called, “I think Merrie would like 
some of those ginger cookies you made this morning. Will 
you take care of it while I speak to Bill a moment^” 

Merrie skipped into the kitchen and Piofcssor made his 
way to the drawing room. Bill was fingering the magazines 
on the leading table and listening to the “thump, thump” 
ol the Proftssoi’s cane conung steadily towards him. He 
closed his eyes as he felt the piessuie of fingers on his 
shoulder, and hea” 1 the old man’* voice, from, it seemed, 
a bundled miles away. 

“The news came just an hour ago. I didn’t want to say 
anything in front ol the hide girl, not so —so abruptly. 
We shall have to think how we can best tell her. It was the 
specialist who came. There was nothing more they could 
do. He gave me this note for you. He said your mothii 
insisted on writing it herself.” Bringing a small envelope 
from his breast pocket, the Professor turned Bill gently 
around 

Bill took the note. His fingers gripped till his nails dug 
into it, and then he dashed away without a woid, out into 
the hall and up the broad, curving staircase to his room at 
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the front of the house. He rushed to the window where he 
had often come lately to gaze across the lane at the little 
white bungalow, so blight and cosy at night under the 
street lamp. But this time he did not look out. He stood 
with his head against the cold window pane, and some- 
thing was telling him: 

“Mother’s gone. She can iie\er come back.” His head 
throbbed and a scaring sensation came to his stomach so 
that he sank to his knees, with his face buiied in his arms 
on the sill. But the hand vvhi( h held the note began to ache. 
He opened the envelope, and stared l)lankly at the worch. 

Dearest Bill: 

I want you and Merne to go to your Grandmother in England. 
1 know that Projesscr will be willing to aiiange your passof^e^ 
and see that ivfiat yov ravnot take with you is sidd. Please take 
care oj Ahnie^ always. Phase keep her safe. God bless ny two 
(hildren. 

All my lor^e^ Mother 

Bill let the note tail to the floor, and his miser v grew 
hca^y and IcMden, like a smolheiing substance tinning 
c\erything black, making liim unable to tlrink or re- 
member . 
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THE LAST OF GINGER 

A n hour went by as if it were a minute, and when Bill 
L raised his head from the window sill, it was dark. 
Tumbles was padding towards him, purring and stroking 
herself against the furniture as she came. He picked her up 
and held het against Ins cheek. He hastily sluTed his 
mother’s note into his pocket when Mtrric raced to 
him. 

“Mrs. Marble says it’s time for me to go to bed.” she 
said in her gay, musical way. "‘I told her Fd like ^ou to put 
me to bfd tonight F\e been to kiss the Professor good 
night, but 1 can’t find oh, theie \ou are, lumliles*” 

Bill lianded the kitten to his sister and turned on the 
reading lamp beside his bed. As he pulled thr soft blue- 
brocade drapery across the window, t artful again not to 
look out at the bungalow, Mcnie gave a quick, hearty 
laugh, full and dr o a- a bo\'s. 

“Hey, he> there, juiiip>-bits!” The kitten squirmed and 
climbed to Merrie's shoulder and perched there, opening 
her mouth as if she were pL ving a game. Merrie’s face was 
rosy and sparkling with fun. She did not yet know about 
Mother. 

“You go and put } 0 \ir pyjamas on, Mcnie,” Rill ^did. 
“Huny up now, and don’t foiget to wash youi lace ana 
hands and Vrrush \our teeth.” 

When his sister had gone carrying the kitten wuth her. 
Bill took up the book on boats he had brought across from 
the bungalow. Sitting on the hassock under the reading 
lamp, he opened the book on his knees, and thumbed it 
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through, but all the time he looked over the top of it, re- 
membering the words his mother had written. He would 
have to tell Merrie when she came back to him. The longer 
he and the Professor put off telling her, tlie harder it 
would be. It was like tliat day Mother had told him that 
his father would not be coming back from the Air Force. 
The news had come only a few weeks after they had 
rented the little house across the lane. Bill began to think 
about what he would say to his sister. He crouched over 
the hassock. The book slid to the floor, and his chin sank 
into his palms. He jumped as if he had been struck when 
Merrie touched him. 

‘T couldn’t do all the back buttons,” she said in a sleepy 
voice. Bill stared at her. How small she was, and how help- 
less, like the young rabbit he had found once at the edge of 
the woods! A wave ol dread ran thiough him and he 
decided to wait till morning to tell her. But when he had 
finished with the buttons and she was beginning to walk 
away, yawning and stretching her arms, he pulled her 
back and said in a rush : 

“Mother can’t come back an> more, Merrie, and you 
and I arc going on a long trip. We’re going to find Gram. 
You remember Mother’s told us about Gram. We’re going 
to find her and live with her, ovci in England, and I--I’ll 
take care of you, I won’t let anything happen to you.” He 
buried his head in his sister’s curls as he finished and held 
his arms around her. But she did not understand. She 
asked over his shoulder: 

“Can Mommie come with us when we find Gram? And 
Tumbles, can Tumbles come?” 

“Tumbles can come, but not Mother.” Bill’s misery 
made his voice blunt and hard. 


“Why not Mommje, Bill? Why can’t she come? I — I 
want Mommie to come I” Merrie began to cry. 

Bill stood up with her in his arms, and carried her across 
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small square room next to the Professor’s; When he had 
tucked her carefully into the little wooden bed in the 
shadow of the door, he pushed her hair back from her 
forehead, picked up Tumbles from the bedspread, and 
turned out the light. 

“Don’t feel bad, Merrie. Everything will be all right. 
You just go to sleep, and evciytliing will be all right in the 
morning.” He stepped back to kiss his sister and went out, 
leaving the door ajar. He stood in the dim light of the hall- 
way, listening to the quiet, making sure Merrie was not 
crying. Then, holding Tumbles, he hurried downstmrs, 
two steps at a time, past the drawing room and the library, 
where the Fiofessor was playing the piano again, to the 
door leading through the butler’s pantry into the kitchen. 
He slowed his steps, peering ahead till he saw that the 
kitchen was in dai kness. Mrs. Marble had gone up to her 
room on the top floor. Ihen he crossed tlic kitchen and 
went out by the back door. 

The tall black spruce trees behind Professor's house 
were like giants marching. With Tumbles in one arm. Bill 
moved to the edge of the back porch and stood gazing out 
beyond the trees, breathing the salt air from the Sound, 
keeping control of himself. As he turned, thinking to go 
back to the librar to talk to the Professor, a quick whisper, 
“Wait a minute!” came to him from the bushes below the 
porch. He thrust the kitten into the kitchen and waited 
quietly. It was Jim who came forward, hesitating, and 
stumbling in his words. 

“Bill, I — I know!” he said breathlessly. “I saw the doc- 
tor in town and asked him how your mother was, and he 
told me ! And I wanted you to know' that Mom and Dad 
and I have already talked it over and we want you and 
Merrii- to come and live wun us, that is, we’d planned to 
ask you if — ^if . . .” Jim’s voice quavered and he finished 
hurriedly. “You will come, Bill, won’t you? We really 
want you to. It’ll be fine.” 
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Bill did not mean to sound gruff when he answered, 
“No, Jim. We’re going away. Ginger’s yours now. I’m 
giving her to you.” 

“To me? What do you mean?” 

“We're going far away. I can’t take her with me, so I’m 
giving her to you.” Bill was not looking at his friend now, 
but across the dip of th^* Professor’s lawn. 

“Wait a minute ! You can’t give your boat away. Bill ! 
You did all the work. You found her, and you paid for 
everything. I couldn’t take hci ! I wouldn’t want her, 
not — not without . . .” Jim swallowed and lowered his 
eyes. 

“You’ve got to take her. I’m leaving her to you. We 
might never come back.” 

“Might never come back? Why? Wheie are you 
going?” 

“England.” 

There was a silence before Jim cried, “England? But 
tliat’s terrible! You’d have to leave everything! Your 
mother wouldn’t ask you to eive up everything and go so 
far .nvav, not when you’re captain of the team this year and 
on the hououi roll and —and with the boat and everything! 
Ii ou can stav with us, and if you don’t want to live with us, 
you can stay hcic at Piofessoi’s. He’d be glad to have you. 
Anv number of people in town would!” 

“No, we’ve got to go.” Bill thiew an aim around a 
poich pillar. “Look, Jim, Mother wouldn’t ask us to go if 
she didn’t think it was the best thing. Gram’s the only 
relative we have in the world, and Mother’s asked us to go 
live with her. We can’t do anything else.” 

Jim did not answer, but stayed quietly where he was, 
hunching his shoulders, dragging his toes over the flag- 
stones of the path. Finally, without saying good night, he 
went away, aci oss a corner of the lawm and out towards 
the lane. For a while Bill paced back and forth across the 
porch, as if to stamp out the ache inside him. Then he 
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walked round the house, across the lane, along the drive 
past the bungalow, and into the garage where Ginger had 
stood a few hours befoic. With quick movements, con- 
centrating all his energy, he gathered the most valuable of 
his tools into his tool box, packing th<^m carefully, wedging 
twisted newspaper into the crannies to hold everything in 
place. Next he put the paints away on the garage shelves, 
scraping the tops of the tim before he wedged down the 
lids. When he had tipped Gingei\ foundations on end, he 
moved them over against the wall, swept the concrete floor 
and went out, locking the door behind him. IIardl> think 
ing what he was doing, he ran along the dii\eway, to the 
left down the lane, and thiough the town. As he reached 
the pier and sat down at th( end ol it, the moon began to 
use. hirst the stars gitw pale, then a white light appeared 
c\ cr the horizon and a vi How ball sailed up out of the sea, 
growing smaller as it climbed. 

Bill took off his tiouscis, his T-shirt and his plimsolls, 
and left them hidden undtr the pier. The sea was a deep 
emerald, dotted with leaping wa\elets and sparkling with 
phosphorescence wlicii he plunged in, sinking out with 
broad strokes toward the buoy whert‘ (ringn lay. He pulled 
himself aboard and soon the sailbo it boundf d out into the 
breeze, hex sails i.ding as slu headed lor Scots' Island, to e:o 
right round this lime without tuinuig back. Behind Bill 
the shore was a faiiy picti c whose lights danced as Men le 
danced; abo\o him wa«: ^iing€)\ giacoiul cans as and her 
fine, delicately worked mast. And every pail of sea and 
boat w.is flooded wnlh moonlight. 

Gliding through a tide that raced and wrinkled al each 
side of him, Bill seemed to be laiing into the future. He 
looked up from the tiller aud said aloud: 

‘Til do everything you say, Motber. Fll go to England if 
you want me to, and Til take care of Mciric. I'll never stop 
taking care or her, and I’ll do my best, no matter what 
Happens 



Chapter 4 

A PRESENT FROM JIM 

T he fire was still burning in the library fireplace when 
Bill returned from his sail in Ginger. The room was 
quiet and dark except for the firelight, and the Professor, 
deep in his leather armchair, made no movement. Bill 
thought he was asleep, and it was only when he turned to 
tiptoe away that the old man gave a start and said; 

“Ah, boy, it’s you. I was expecting to have a talk. I 
didn’t hear you come in.” 

“I wanted to show you Mother’s note, sir,” Bill said 
gravely. He stood btfore the Professor and took the en- 
velope from his pocket. When he had handai it to the old 
man and turnecl on the lamp beside tlie leather chair, he 
waited, with one foot on the stool before the fire, and his 
arms resting on his thiglis. He saw that there was no sur- 
prise in the old man’s lace as he read, but only a look of 
disappo'ntraent, 

■‘So- slio didn’t change hermind after all,” the Professor 
said, half to himself. Facrng Bill, he explained, “Your 
mother and 1 discussed this matter when I visited her at 
the hospital a week ago. She said she wanted to talk about 
your future. I told her not to trouble herself, she would be 
well again soon. She seemed so— so full of life I couldn’t 
believe it was . . .” The old man fumbled for his handker- 
chief, took ofl'his glasses, and polished them absently as he 
went on. ‘"She kept insisting she wanted to get everything 
arranged, and then she said she wanted you and the little 
girl to go to England. I told her I should be glad to have 
you stay on here. But your mother was so anxious to have 
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you join your grandmother. She kept saying that families 
ought to stay together, that going to England would be an 
opportunity for you. I — I was hoping she might have 
changed her mind. I was thinking . . 

With his hands clasped behind him, Bill waited for the 
Professor to go on. There was no sound but the soft licking 
of the fire, and finally Bill said unhappilv : 

“I’m sure Mother thought a lot about what wc should 
do, sir. She wouldn’t ask us to go over theie unless she 
thought it would be best for everybody. I only wish Gram 
lived in America and not so far away, that’s all.” 

The Professor turned his piercing gaze on Bill. 

“YouVe welcome to stay on here if you wish. You could 
go along in ihe old way, go back to school witii your 
friends, do what you want to do. Fve already had a word 
with Mrs. Marble and she’s willing. You have ability, boy. 
Fd pictured you at the University m a few years’ time, 
going into science or engineering.” 

“I want to be a boatbuilder, sir. I want to manage my 
own yard and build sailboats, bigger ones than Ginger ^ 
real racing yachts.” Bill forgot his sorrow for a moment, 
but presently the hurt look came to his eyes again. 

“Your mother would understand, you know,” said Pro- 
fessor, “if you choose to stay.” 

“Fve decided wc should do what Mother wants us to, 
sir. Thank you for being willing to have us, though. 1 
hope — I hope some day we’l^ find it was the right thing to 
do- -going over to England, I mean.” 

I’he old man nodded. “All nglit, boy.” 

Bill took back his mother's note, said good night to the 
Professor, and climbed to his own room. He undressed, 
opened the curtains so that the mooul glit streamed in, and 
went 10 bed. He lay tossing f ir houis, kis mind lacing with 
thoughts of the futuie. When he finally lell asleep, he 
dreamed the dream that tv’as to torment him often during 
the nights before he and Merrie left for England. In his 
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dream he was fighting his way through a swamp, crawling 
and falling, searching for his mother. The mud thrust 
sticky fingers at him and sucked him under. He could see 
his mother ahead, but he was sinking and could not leach 
her. He tried to lift his arms, to scream for help, but terror 
stopped his throat and grew in him till lus eyes flew open 
in the darkness. 

The days passed quii kly, so filled with activity that Bill 
felt bewildered, as though there were a veil between him 
and all that was happening, as though he must make an 
effort to understand how his life was changing. First there 
were the dozens of people who came to say the) were sorry 
and to ask if there was anything they could do to help. The 
family doctor called, and the nurses who had tended his 
mother in the hospital. The boys and girls, who had been 
his friends ever since he could lemember, came, and his 
science teacher, whom lie had always especially liked. 
Even old Air. Saunders, liom the* boatbuilding yard, ap- 
peared in the sam<" faded hat and shal>t>y trouseis he had 
worn when he had come to give Bill advice about the 
rebuilding of Gin^ei. 

Then theie were the errands into town with nott's from 
the Pioiissoi to his bank, 01 to the church wOiere the 
funcial was to be held, 01 to the «iuctioneers w'ho ueie 
ai ranging the sale of iJie Waltons’ furniture. Bill had 
ineasuicd six h*tl one at his last, his fifteenth bn thday, and 
botli his height and his shimng led-biown hair made 
people notic c him as he parsed. 1 lie days afo 1 his mother’s 
death, pcojde said that lie seemed to be everywhere at 
once, Ihey would sTc>p him, ihc'y would gather round him 
till lie stood in a surging cuiicnt ot sympathy and hcljiful- 
ncss. “I hank you,” he wwild mumble, “thank you,” and 
huiry away, widi Iks usual long tncrgt'lic stride-, his chin 
down and all his old chcei fulness gone. 

Sometimes he passed the school athletic field, where the 
boys of his football team were practising for the season to 
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begin in two more weeks. The boys would stop playing 
when they caught sight of him, and wave at him, smiling, 
trying to cover up their embarrassment. The coach would 
be there, too, waving like the others, and play would not 
start again till Bill had turned the corner and was out of 
sight. 

\Vhcn the day of the funeral came, Bill walked calmly 
into the church, with Merrie, wide-eyed with wonder at 
the flowers and the music and the many people gathered, 
silently watching. Bill held his sister’s hand and glanced at 
her continually to make sure she was not afraid. He lifted 
her gently to her place beside him in the front pew. After 
the service, when the procession began to move slowly out 
of the church towards the little graveyard across the snect, 
Bill held his arm round his sister's shoulders and sometimes 
bent to whisper to her. He seemed unawart of the congre- 
gation filing after him from the church, he seemed not to 
realize that all the boys of his team were there, a short dis- 
tance behind him. At the graveside Merrie began to cry, 
and Bill picked her up and held her liead against his chest. 
He waited quietly till the ceremony was over. 

In spite of the preparations, clearing out, packing, and 
labelling the bags, in spite of the ai rival of an envelope 
with tickets for a passenger liner that was to leave New 
York in three days’ "irm , Bill could not bchf've tliat he and 
Merrie were going away. Even when he thought about it, 
it seemed a vague, future i\ ing. It was unreal right up to 
the hour when he and Merrie were to start off to board the 
liner. 7’he Professor was taking them to New York in his 
long black car driven by Wallace, the chauffeur. Bill 
helped his sister into the fine roar and hat ilie Professor 
had bought for her because they nialched the blue of her 
eyes. He put on his own nev errey overcoat, and his bright 
plaid scarf, and stuffed his new leather gloves into his 
pockets. Then he gazed around the Professor’s drawing 
room, blinking as it he were only half awake. 
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It had been arranged for Tumbles to go to England, too, 
travelling in the part of the ship reserved for animals. Mrs. 
Marble came down from the attic of the Professor’s house, 
busily dusting an old wickerwork basket. 

“This,” she declared, “is a genuine cat basket. It’s been 
up there for years, and you’re to have it. Pop the kitten 
inside and fasten the lid. It’s the only safe way to travel 
with a cat.” 

But before putting Tumbles into the basket, Merrie 
took her out for a last run along the Professor’s drive. Bill 
circled round the little girl and the kitten where they were 
playing, crossed the lane, and unlocked the blue dooi of 
the bungalow. The rooms were bare now, except for the 
luggage stacked inside the living room. Day after day the 
women from their church had come to help empty drawers 
and closets, and scrub and polish till the little house shone 
in readiness for the new tenants who would be arriving in 
a few days. It was kind of them, but the empty, spotless 
rooms made Bill ache with loneliness as*he thought of how 
it used to be. 

Quickly he began lo carry the suitcases and his toolbox 
along the path to the lane. When the luggage was piled up 
\\ here he and Wallace could hfl it easily into the boot and on 
to the luggage rack of the Professor’s car, Bill went bac k to 
lock the blue door. Bending low under the rose arbour, he 
noticed that the porch was buried in roses, as if it were still 
midsuniiner. He lifted his head when he walked along the 
path, and sniffed the damp salty air. Long Island Sound 
gave everything in Bill’s town tlic feel of the sea. F.ach time 
the town baked dry in the sun and grew more like other 
places ill New England, the Sound would send a quick 
storm or a salt shower; or there would be a foghorn sound- 
ing, or the whistles %nd bells of ships passing, or the drone 
of planes ais they skimmed the water around the Point. The 
sun awoke from the Sound, and when the moon rose it 
Icxiked cool and wet, as if newly sprung from the waves. 
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While Bill was crossing the porch with his key ready, a 
crowd of boys stole up behind him, and one of them 
clamped a hand over his eyes. The others began to shout, 
grabbing his arms, stretching them forward, filling them 
with the good-bye presents they had brought, clapping 
him on the back and pulling his hair. 

“So long, kid!” and “Be seeing you!” and “Good luck. 
Cap!” they called as they raced away. Only Jim stayed 
behind. He held out a large flat package. Bill knew when 
he saw it that it contained the beautifully illustrated book 
on sailing ships which he and Jim had been admiring in 
the bookshop window. Putting down his other gifts, Bill 
drew the book from its wrappings. 

“Thanks, Jim. You shouldn’t have . . .” Bill did not 
say more. He looked into Jim’s face as he shook hands, and 
then turned away. 

“Well — so long . . .” the two boys said very slowly, 
almost in unison. Jim walked through the arbour and to 
the left down the lane, with his hands thrust deep into his 
pockets, his eyes on the ground, never looking Sack. Bill 
stood on the porch steps, watching, and when Jim’s foot- 
steps had faded away, he moistened his lips and tried to 
swallow the bard lump m his throat. 



Chapter 5 

THE VOYAGE 

T hey climbed into the back seat of the Piofcssor’s car 
and waved good-bye first to Mrs. Maible, then to the 
people who crowded at the edges of the pavements as 
Wallace drove througli the town. Merrie let Tumbles out 
of the cat basket; and Bill opened the gifts the boys liad 
brought. There wei e fishhooks, sinkers and floats, a fishing 
line, a small compass, a pennant with the school emblem 
on it — all had something to do with sailing or fishing. Bill 
pushed them here and there in his pockets. But Jim’s book he 
carried on his knees, as caiefully as if it wei^ made of glass. 

Soon Bill and th( Professor stood facing one anolhei lor 
the last time, with Meriie between them, holding Tumbles 
in her aims. Oa all sidi s people w« 1 e saying good-bye, and 
passengers were hurrying towards the two gangways which 
rose steeply to the ship’s main dec k. The talking and laugh- 
tcr were only a buzz in the huge dock building with its 
platloiin extending out into the river. Yet even the dock 
was dwarfed by the great shining passenger linei waiting 
at the side of it. Its decks swept up and out like tiers of a 
gigantic faiiy castle. Already smoke rose from its two big 
funnels high overhead, and little cascades of water poured 
from its sides. Hcie and there heads bobbed out of the 
poi tholes wliich were ranged like rows of eyes far down 
along the ship’s hull. 

Bill put out his hand. “Thanks a million, sir,” he said. 
“For what?” The Professor smiled. 

“For everything, for all you’ve done, for helping us so 
much.” 
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“It^s nothing. I want to wish you luck, boy. Don’t forget 
your mother. Don't ever forget what a fine woman she 
was. And now'’— the seriousness went out of the Pro- 
fessor’s voice — ‘‘now I have something for you.” The old 
man handed Bill a shiny new wallet with a roll of notes 
inside. “It’s a hundred dollars. It may come in handy. 
Some is in tens and some in ones. You’ll need some on the 
way, and you may use the rest as you wish. Just put it in 
your pocket and go along. No. don’t bother to thank me. 
Hurry along now.” 

An air of expectancy was spreading across the dock and 
along the decks of the ship. Most of the baggage had been 
carried aboaiJ by the porters and dock hands. People 
were clustering and swarming; little groups were parading 
up and down, with children running round and round 
them. A b<dl sounded, and there was a low piercing blast 
from the ship’s whistle. Those who were leaving gathered 
at the ship’s railings, shouting to those staying behind. 
There was a lot of smiling and talking; but close to Bill, a 
woman was crying as she said good-bye to her children. 

Bill slipped his new wallet into his inside overcoat 
pocket and edged Merric towards the end of the gangway. 
All at once he turned and said huiriedly to the Professor: 

“I guess you kno 1 don't want to go. It's icnible going 
so far away, Evciytliing was just right, the boat and the 
fellows and the team and th'^ school and . . . Well, what 
bothers me is thinking it im^ht be lorexei. I could stand 
it if I knew we could come back home again soiiie-^ 
day. , . 

“It was your decision, boy,’* said the Professor, “<nid 
you must keep your courage up md stand by it. It's 
courage that will sec you through.” 

“I know, sir.” 

“And now that Tve thought some more about ii, I never 
knew your mothe? to make a mistake in her judgment, not 
about things that matter.” 
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“No, sir.” 

The Professor took a step towards Bill. 

“It won’t be easy, boy, but look here”— the old man 
put his hand on Bill’s arm — “you go over there and make 
a success of it. Everything depends on that. It might not be 
forever, not if you do very well in >our studies . . 

A look of boimdless joy swept over Bill’s face. 

“You mean — ^you meanyou might makeit possible forus 
to t ome home again aftei . . But tlie Professor only said * 

“I want you to write now and then. Will you do that. 
Bill?” 

Bill felt suddenly strongci and taller. It was the first 
time the Professor had called him anything but “boy”. 

“Yes, I’ll write. I’ll wnte often. There won’t be anybody 
like you ovei there, sii.” lie moved away, helping Meirie 
up the gangway, tuiiung to watch the Piofcssoi walk 
slowly across the git) expanse of tlie piei. Othcis besides 
Bill watched tht handsome old man wHb stopped to wa\e 
before he entered the lift that would carry lam down to 
the street. 

Holding Merric before him Bill placed one foot fii mly 
after the other up the gangway. It wa> as he stepped on to 
the deck that Tumbles suddenly clawed at Memo’s coat 
and leaped with a bound over her shoulder. Shritking, 
Mcme pulled loose fiom Bill’s grasp and squeezed her way 
back, crawling betweui people*' legs and tumbling ovei 
bags and boxt s Bill was behind hei , pushing against the 
sti earn of passengers coming aboard. 

Mcrrie was stopped by a man m uniform at the lower 
end of the gangway. 

“Hey, there, girhe, back you go' Passengers aren’t 
allowed off the ship once they’ve boarded her. Go on back 
now, there’s a good girl.” But Memc wailed- 

“I want my kitten' She ran away! I want her!” And 
when the man would not let her go, she cued at the top of 
her lungs, “Tumbles, Tumbles! Oh, please come back!” 
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She stiaggled to free herself, but the man held her arm 
tightly as he (ailed to another official; 

“Have you seen a cat around, Ted? This kid’s lost her 
cat.” I’he man named Ted came closer, stroking his 
chin. 

“Seen at least a dozen French poodles, but no cat. 
\Vhich way did it go?” 

“Don’t know Must have come back down the gangway. 
Tt was going aboard all right. 1 saw it. And if it’s to sail 
whh Miss Muffet here, there’s no lime to lose. Have a 
look around, Ted, will you?” 

Bill reachc ^ the bottom of the gangway only to be 
slopjied by a third official. 

“You sailing this trij), sonny? You’d better get back oii 
board or slic’ll he lca\ing without you.” Bill tried to ex- 
plain about the kitten. 

“Yes, 1 know,” said the official impatiently. “I 
heard your sistrr shouting about it. But we haven’t time. 
\V( can’t hold up the ship for a cat. Come on now, take 
the little girl back on board with you. ^Ve’le going to 
lower the gangway.” 

Theic was a whistle, and a group of men lushed to- 
wards the gangwa"'. (hiiclly Bill lilted Mcnic to his 
shoulder and carried lui, kicking and Siibbing, back on to 
the ship He set her down and held her with her face 
against liim .us he gazed o\* r at the dock. The gangway 
was swc'pt back .nto the shadows of the {‘ier. The cables 
holding the liner fast were drawm up by the crew, and Bill 
felt a soft rocking motion as she mo\c‘d out towards the 
centre of the river. He spoke gently to his sister, with his 
mouth against her ear, 

“Don’t wony, Merric, wc"’ find rumbles. She miiM be 
on board. She has her label on. Sorrtebody ivill catch her 
and bring her to our cabin.” But Merrie pulled Bill to- 
wards the railing, sobbing as he tried to hold her back. “I 
saw hei 1 She’s not on the ship ! She’s gone *” Bill could not 
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make his sister leave the railing. He crouched at her side, 
pressing his forehead against the cold metal of the liner’s 
hull. 

“If Tumbles went back, somebody will find her and 
send her to Professor, Merrie, and if she’s on board, we’ll 
find her. She’s not gone.” He drew his handkerchief from 
his breast pocket to wipe Mcnle’s eyes, but she would not 
lift her head, and Bill could only wait helplessly, begging 
her to stop crydng. People near by who had been 
weaving and shouting grew quiet and watched over their 
shoulders. 

The liner turned hci prow down river, <ind the jiier 
building she had left shtank till it w^as only a tici of blocks, 
lost among hundreds of other tiers on the riverb.ink. 
Merrie laid her luad limply on Bill’s ihesi, and he |)uked 
her up and carried her downstans to their cabin at the end 
of C Deck. I’herf* he helped her to get undressed and into 
her pyjamas, found her toothbrush, stood over her while 
she brushed her teeth, and tuck( d her into the lowei bunk. 
Then he sat by hei side. Slu did not sp(*ak of Tumbles anv- 
more, and w^hen her sobs died away, Bill thought she 
would go to sleep. But she began to complain about feel- 
ing cold. Bill pulled the covers fiom his bunk. As he 
tucked them around her shoulders, his hand brushed her 
forehead. It was binning hot, and y< t she had begun to 
shiver so much that her teeth weie clialteiing. Bill gnw 
afraid. Bending ovci liri , he whispered : 

“You just stay (juiet foi a minute, Meriie. I’m going 
out to — to gel something.” He tiptoed out of the cabin. 
The bright lights of the lorridoi blinded him, and the ship 
tipped and swayed as he made his way to the main saloon 
and stopped a fat man in a white jacket. 

“Please, sir, my skter ill. She has a fever. T3 there a 
doctor on board?” 

“Aye, there is that. What’s your room ULimber?” The 
man had a jovial, easy manner and a strong Scotch accent. 
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“G 2^.” 

“Good. I’ll nip along to the Infirmary and fetch him. 
You just toddle back to the cabin and wait, laddie.” 

Bill went back to the cabin and sat in the canvas chair 
by Merne’s bunk, leaning foiward till his chin rested on 
the board fastened to the buiikside to keep passengers 
fiom rolling out of bed in heavy seas. He gazed forlornly at 
his sister, wishing she would open her eyes. Everything 
would be all right, he knew, if Tumble, could come 
bounding into the cabin, or if only Mother were with 
them . . . His head sank down between liis arms, and he 
did not hcai the ship’s doctoi cuter. 

“How long has she been like this?” The rumbli of the 
doctor’s voice jeiked Bill to his feet. Before he could 
answei, theie were other questions in qunk su( cession: 

“Was she ill when you came aboaid? Has she been in 
coiil.ut with any contagious disease lately? What chil- 
dien’s diseases has she had?” And all the while, with 
quick, effidcnt fingers, the doctor was feeling Merrie’s 
pulse, and placing a thermometei under her tongue. 

“I shall take her back with me to the Infiimar)'. We 
can’t have an epidemic spieading around the ship.” The 
woids sounded cool and impersonal, and yet the doctor 
had a pleasant fac , laige and ruddy with deep creases in 
his cheeks. He took the theimomcter ftom Merne's mouth 
and read aloud: 

“One hundred and two. Yes, she’ll definitely have to go 
to the Infirmary. W'e’ll know the worst inside twenty-four 
hours. In the nicantiine you’ll oblige everyone aboard if 
you will stay here in your cabin, young fellow. I’ll <irraiige 
for your meals to be brought to you, and i’ll notify you 
when it’s all right for you to go out and mix with the other 
passengers.” 

Pulling the covers loose from the bunk, the doctor 
w’rapped them around Merrie as he picked her up. With a 
nod to Bill, he pushed open the cabin door and stepped 
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over the sill. Bill sprang out into the corridor as if to 
snatch his sister back. 

“Plcajse, sir, let me carry her. I — I’m responsible . . 

"‘No, I'm sorry lad. You’ve been in contact enough as it 
is. Go back now and wait in your cabin till you hear from 
me.” The doctor carried Merric down the corridor and 
around the corner, and in h^r fright, the little girl cried so 
loudly that Bill could bear her for a long time after she 
was out of sight. Or was he hearing the crying in his head, 
only imagining that she was calling him ? 

Stepping back into the cabin, Bill went to the j^orthole. 
Its round glass window was closed, but its metal guard 
was loose. When he found he could not see out on liptc»e, 
he dragged a chair across the cabin and climbed up, open- 
ing the window and leaning out. The tugs whic h had 
nosed the ship into th(‘ main stream of the river were goru', 
the river banks were out of sight, and thei e was open si. a 
as far as ho could see. He turned to looft down at th<' 
tousled sheets of his sister’s bunk, at her clothes ho had 
folded on top of a suitcase. 

Then he laic' his cheek against the rirn of the porthol<\ 
The sensation came over him that had conic at the news 
of his mother’s death. But his misery was greater now. All 
the dcspaii he had been hiding deep inside during the last 
da>s came lushing out, and his loneliness was colder and 
emptier than anything he had ever known. It was the 
loneliness of fearing he had nothing w^aiting for him, 
nothing to make him glad again. He came down from the 
porthole and sat in the chair, his head in his hands. 



Chapter 6 

THE TELEGRAM 


T he hours after Merric was carried away were heavy, 
solid thiiii^s which Bill could not move aside. He sat 
in his cabin, listening for the doctor’s footsteps along the 
conidor; but he heard only the throbbing of engines, the 
whirring of the cabin fan, and the gentle ci caking of (he 
ship as she rolled. He opened Jim’s book, glanced at a few 
pages, and put it down. He began to move about the cabin, 
unpacking his clothes and Mcrric’s, and placing tlam in 
the closet next to the bunks, and in the drawers of the 
bureau by the washstand. 

The steward caiiic with his evening meal on a tray. 
There was roast turkey, iec cream and a variety of fruits; 
but the warm, close air of the cabin had taken away Bill’s 
appetite. He fon cd himself to eat most of the food, then 
piepared for bed and climbed to his bunk, where he lay 
awake till past mid ■‘ight, tossing from side to side as the 
sea roughened and the ship began to pitdi. 

He aw'oke the next morning with liis mother’s last 
message in his mind: ‘TIcasc take care of Merric, always,” 
Dressing hurriedly, he waited till his breakfast had been 
brought, and without touching it, opened the door and 
slipped out into the corridor. When he came to the wide 
stairway leading to the upper decks, he slow'cd dow n and 
swept his hand along the nil. He climbed several stair- 
ways, stopping at the top oi each to read the signs over 
doors and corridors. After half an hour, he found at the 
end of a passage the word In^irmaIy^ He unlatched a low 
gat^, walked past two closed doors to a third marked 
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Surgery, knocked, and when a voice said, “Come in,” he 
opened the door and found himself facing the doctor who 
had taken Mcrric away. Seated behind a desk, with his 
lamp shining over him, he seemed even bigger than he 
had the afternoon before, and there was a stern set to his 
mouth when he looked up and recognized Bill. 

“Say there, young fellow, I thought I told you to stay in 
your cabin,” he said. “You’re endangering the health of 
the ship coming out like this. If you won’t do as you’re 
told, I shall have to confine you here.” 

“I’m sorry, sir. I was worrying about my sister.” 

“Your sister is slccjjing at the moment. We’ll notify you 
when we’ve made oui diagnosis.” I’he doctor turned his 
attention back to his papers, but Rill stood where he 
was. 

“Could 1 see h(Tj please, just to know she’s all right?” 

‘‘We’ve given her a S(*dative. She's not to be dislurbed 
just yet,” the doitor answered, tapping flnpatiently with 
his pencil. ‘'We'll let \ou know when you may see her. ()('> 
along back now.” 

“VVell, th*»iik you.” Bill left the Infirmary, thumping 
out his disappointment wirh his heels against the coindor 
floor. He returned to his < abm, but when he reached in to 
turn on the light, his miseiy made him close the door and 
turn back. He huiri(*d past the Smoking Room and the 
Cinema, and found the stairway to the Sports Deck. 

As he (.limbed the steps, he thought, I could tell him 
what’s wiong with Merrie if he’d give me a chance. Stick- 
ing her alone like that won’t help. She’ll cry^ every minute 
of the time she's awake. I \sish I’d Jievcr called that doctor! 

The shufllcboarc* and dc^^k-tennis equipment had not 
yet been brought out, and only a fevi^ passengers were sit- 
ting in the deck chaiis in the shelter of the Sports Deck 
entrance. Bill walked past them out into the wind of the 
deck, and laced his fingers through the wiring that 
stretched up over his head. He looked down at the froth of 
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the ship’s wake, at the gulls dipping low for the last time 
before turning back towards the safety of the land. 

It grew quiet, and the soft swishing of the water as the 
ship cut through it lulled him into a dream about sailing 
with Jim in Ginger. He felt the lifting and falling of Ginger^^ 
stern, the rolling as she cut through the waves, the spray 
on his face, the cool wind in his hair. For a moment he 
forgot that Merric w'as in the Infirmary, and that he and 
she were being rushed farther and farther from home. 
He smiled in pleasure, and the voice whicli suddenly 
boomed in his ears made him jerk to attention and jump 
back from the wiring. 

“Will Mr. Bill Walton please report immediately to the 
Infirmary." Bill whirled around, his back against the 
wiring, as lh(' words were rept^ated. There was no one 
near him, and seconds went by before he realized that the 
voice had come over the ship’s loud-speaker system. He 
bolted down tlie staiiWti\ to the Main Deck, tw^o steps at 
A time. Bt'forc he reached the gateway to the Infirmaiy, 
Merrie’s cries told him where she w^as. But as he opened 
her door, the doctor slopped him. Bill stiffened, and the 
doctor said curtly: 

‘'I’m having a ro<‘m made ready for you here. Your sis- 
ter is no better. Tve never seen such a restless, unhappy 
child- Is she often like this.^" 

“No, sir," Anger welled uj. in Bill. He closed his mouth 
in a light line, and made up his mind about w^hal he would 
say. He would tell the doctor about Mother’s death, about 
their having to come away, and their losing the kitten. But 
before he could begin, the doctor walked aw ay with a shrug. 

““Well, see what you can do to calm licr, and then go 
and get ;our things," he call i back. 

Bill ran to tlic bed where Merric lay propped against 
her pillows. He hugged her tightly. 

“Don’t cry, Merrie," he said. “I’m here. I’ll stay with 
you." Meme tried to speak above her sobs. 
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“Tumbles — ^got — drowndcd. Oh, Bill, she got drown- 

dedr’ 

“No, she didn’t, Merric. She ran back down the gang- 
way. You just had a bad dream. Everything’s all right.” 

“Will somebody find her and take her h-home and 1-love 
her?” Merrie turned her eyes, swimming with tears, on 
her brother’s face. 

“Sure, Merrie.” Bill managed to smile. “And tlicy won’t 
pull her tail as you did, and they’ll give her a w^holc tin of 
cat food every day.” 

“Will they?” Merrie was not wailing any more. She 
sighed again and again, and squcez<'d her covers in hei 
hands. “1 uniblcs,” she whispered. “I wish J could sec her. 
And T want to see Mommie. Why doesn’t Moinniie 
come?” 

“I’ll tell you wh*it,” said Bill. “I’ll go get my new book. 
It’s a beauty. You dirln’t see it very w( 11 ii^Professor's cai . 
It has a boat in it almost like Ih w^i^nt to Me!ri(‘\ 

door and peered out. flu* doctor was not in sight, and \u 
raced out of the Infirmary, down to the cabin and back 
again with Jim’s gift. He sat by Merrie’s bed making u]) 
stories about sailing, till the little girl relaxed Ikt hold on 
his jacket, till Ikt eyes closed and her liead sank back 
against h(*r pillows. Then he tiptoed away, halving his 
book on the tabic where she could reach it wdien she wak- 
ened. In the hall outside the door, a nurse came to liim. 

“Go tUid <>(‘t \r)ui p\ jamas and toothbrush and slippers 
now,” she said. ‘T’m afraid the doctor meant what Ik said 
about keeping here.” 

“Oh, that's O.K.,” and Bill smiled. “I don’t mind now 
I’ve seen my sister. I’d rather be where I can keep an eye 
on her. She’ll be better liom now on. She’s not a cry-baby 
usually. She’s just had a temgh time lately, that’s all.” 

Bill brought his things to the plain white room next to 
Merric ’s, and he and Merric did not go through the In- 
fiimary doorway again till the day the voyage ended. Bill 
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spent most of the next four days of the crossing with his 
sistei , and the nurse brought toys for her, and books about 
boats and sailing from the ship’s hbtary, for him. Then, a 
few hours before the hiicr n ached Southampton, thi 
nuisc brought a telegram m a jrllow envelope. He tore it 
open and read 

V\ILL IHIRI 10 Mil r \Ol. iViR'iiTmNt, CHAMPION. 
TOVi. GRAM 

Dill rt prated it aloud to Metrii, griiiriiiig He tried to 
p'ctuic the old woman his mother had told him about, a 
tiny old woman With big cars, who won hei doihe s inside- 
out sometime , for luck, and gave hci canaius batlr in ihe 
palm of her hand. 

“Ma>l>( It won’t be so bad in England,” he told himself. 
‘M.iviie it’ll bf (list exaitly what 1 make of it, md boy. 
I’m going to hav e a good ti\ it making a siiceess of it while 
I’m ifx'iitit'” 



Chapter y 

JOURNEY'S END 

T he ship had pas^-ed the Isle ol Wight and ^\a3 turning 
slowly into Southampton Water when Bill and 
Merrie hurried out of the Infirmary and up to the railing 
of the Promenade Deck. Gulls ciossed and recrosstd be- 
fore them, as if making a path of wi'lcome, and soon the 
doll-like figures on (he piei ahead giew till they wue life- 
sized. Gram would be shorter than mo<*t of the people 
waiting there. Bill told himself, and piobably dressed in 
the old-fashioned black clotlu^s his mother had described 
to him. 

“Tell me if you see a little old lady anvwJure,''’ he said 
eagerly to his sistei. “Sht might be at the back of the 
crowd. She’s so little wc might not be able to see her if she 
couldn’t get out in fiont.” 

Now the ship was tuining, slowly, with the water fioth- 
ing about hei and the smoke from the two pushing tugs 
drifting o\er hci in dirty pufli». Now her engines stopped 
completely; she w^as only a few yards from the do(k. The 
cables w^ere lun out with a clanking and a hissing. They 
fell spiralling on to the pu‘r, wheie mtn seized them and 
pulled together to secure them to the capstans. There was 
a soft burnn as the liner blushed against the dockside. The 
dock hands ran with a gangway — it looked as if they were 
going to jab it into the hull of the ship. Once more Bill 
searched the crowd, so close now that he could hear every 
word shouted back and forth, all the sheuts of joy, all the 
happy greetings and laughter and questions about the 
voyage. With his disappointment shadowing liis face, he 
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backed away from the railing, drawing Merrie with him. 
But his voice was bright as he said: 

“We 11 get in line and have our passports checked. 
Gram’s sure to be there by the time we go ashore.” 

Half an hour later, Bill and Mcriie moved down the 
gangway and on to Southampton Dock. Passengers, por- 
ters and officials jostled them this way and that as they 
threaded their way along, gazing hopeliilly at one elderly 
woman, then another, only to turn away and search 
again. 

A low counter ran almost the whole length of the dock, 
and behind it, customs men were examining suitcases, 
boxes and trunks, and marking them with chalk as they 
let them pass. Alerrie followed Bill to the space under the 
large letter W, hanging from the ceiling. She watched as 
he began to drag their belongings together into one spot. 
'Fo his dismay, Bill saw that his toolbox had burst open at 
one end; his saw and brace and screwdrivers, his packets 
of nails weie spilling out on to the floor. He reached inside, 
drew out his hammer, and txied to fasten the box together 
again; but the end panc'l was badly smashed, lie ran to the 
countei and interrupted a customs man. 

“Please, could you tell me where I < an line! a rope? My 
toolbc^x . . 

“Speak to one of the poitcrs,” the man said quickly, 
witlmiir looking up fiom ih trunk he was examining. 

Bill raced to a sallow-faccd man pushing a trolley piled 
high with luggage. He ran alongside, shouting in the 
man’s ear, “Ck)uld you help me find some rope ? I want to 
tie up my toolbox.” 

“Hold on a minute, ducks. I’ll be light with you.” The 
man pushed his load past tl e ♦ ounter, into the wade space 
where passengers who had not had their baggage checked 
were not allowed to go. Bill waited anxiously by his box, 
searching the pier again and again for Gram. It struck him 
that everyone had begun to liuriy, and that tlie dusty little 
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train at the other side of the counter was puffing as if 
ready to leave. 

' “Is that the only train, please ?” he asked a man rutmiiig 

by. 

‘That’s right, lad. That’s the boat train,” the man 
shouted back. “Won’t be another like it till the next ship 
puts to sea.” Bill saw that the train was filling with passen- 
gers, that the huge area before the customs counter was 
nearly empty. In desperation he picked up the toolbox 
and lifted it, broken as it was, on to the eounlcr. Going 
back for the suitcases, he looked over his shoulder and 
saw the sallow-faced porter walking towards him, flour- 
ishing a length of rope. 

“Have to get a move on heie, ducLs,” he said jauntily, 
jerking a thumb in the diiection of th(‘ train. “She'll be 
pullin’ out in two minutes, and she don’t wait for no 
man.’’ 

“But - but . . How could Bill explain about Gram’s 
not being there, about ha\ing no tiaiu ticket, and no 
idea where to go? He lelt in his pocket for his small 
leather book with Gram’s address inside, and foi the wallet 
the Piofcssor had given him. Then he began to tic the rope 
the porter had brought, securing the broken (md of the 
toolbox, while the poitcr wheeled the last of the suilcdsis 
to the counter. 

Presently Bill found liimself stationed before three 
customs officials. "J hey questioned him in rapid succession : 

“Coming to li\e permanently in Biitain?” 

“Have you anything to declare?” 

“Have you brought anything ol value? Any gifts?” 

At that moment there was a loud call from the train. 

“All aboaid!” One of the customs men raised liis hand, 
and in a furious burst of energy Bill and the porter piled 
the baggage on to the trolley, rushed it to the baggage 
coach, with Merrie running after them, and unloaded it. 
Bill drew a dollar bill from his wallet and thrust it into 
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the porter’s hands* Then, with Merric in his arms, he 
raced to the single door still open, jumped aboard, and the 
train pulled away towards London. Grasping the strap by 
his side, Bill drew the window closed so the smoke from 
the engine could not come in. 

Three houis later, Bill and Merric sat on a narrow seat 
in a coach full of people, on a second, laigcr train going 
north to Yorkshire. They were tired from their run across 
a London station, but Bill felt older than he had ever felt 
before. He had had some of the Professor’s dollais changed 
into English money; he had boui^ht tickets to Bridlington, 
the nearest town to Gram’s village of Flamborough; he 
had had the baggage cariied to the Yorkshire train, and 
had sent Gram a telegram to tell her they were on their 
way. He leaned back against the hard plush scat and began 
to do/o. But in a morn* nt his eyes fl(‘w open in surpnse. 
Memo was ciying. 

“I want to get off! ! w^ant my Mommie ! Oh. please, Bill, 
take nit back, take me back!" Bill shook Meirie’s arn\s 
and whisper cd at her: 

“Be cjiriet, caif t you ? Be quiet!" IL* lelt the starts of the 
people in the coach, he Saw the frown of the w^oman across 
from hnn, and heard someone say under his breath, “She’s 
only a baby. You shouldn’t treat her like that." 

Numb with embarrassment. Bill put his arm around his 
sister and held Iier against hi ‘ till she stopped crying and 
fell asleep. Then he moved h^r carefully so that her head 
rested on his lap, and wiped the tcarstains from her checks 
with his liandkcretiief. He did not betray his loneliness or 
his weariness, but sat grimly looking out of the coach win- 
dow as the flat green liclds of the south turned to the grey 
flinty hills of the north, and 1 the sunsliinc of the early 
afternoon turned to dismal ram. 

At York, Bill and MtTric changed trains, and as Merrie 
curled up at his side and fell asleep again, Bill sat stiffly 
erect, cold and hungry and downhearted, every minute 
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seeming to stretch to an hour. Finally the guard thrust his 
head inside the coach and caught Bill's attention. 

‘‘Next stop Bridlington, lad. You’d best wake up t’little 
lass there.” 

In the Bridlington Railway Station a few minutes 
later, a stocky, sun-burned man in dark-blue trousers and 
sweater showed Bill where to check the toolbox and all 
the cases except the small one holding the things he and 
Merrie would need immediately, and the cat basket, which 
Merrie clutched as if Tumbles were still inside. Then the 
man picked up Merrie and walked at Bill’s side through 
the driving rain to the Flamborough bus stop. Bill said 
‘‘Thank you,” shook hands, and, after th(‘ man had gone, 
stood holding out the flap of his coat to piotcct his sister 
from the wet. 

When the bus came, he lifted Mcrrii in, and held out to 
the conductoj some of the laige, unfanyliar English coins 
he had receh cd in l^ondon. 

“Flamborough, please,” he said in a lioarse, tired voice. 
The conductor chose four coins, haudt'd Bill two tickets, 
and smiled in a fiieudly way as Bill and Merrie settled 
Uicmselvcs on the hont scat. Meriie’s head diopped wear- 
ily on to Bill’s shoulder, her arms sank slowly down, and 
Bill could feel her gentle breathing on his neck He closed 
his (‘yes and lost track of time as the bus diovc' on and on, 
sometimes winding, sometimes going quickly straight 
forward. His h('ad throbbed, his throat was dry, and his 
hunger was a nagging achc^ in his stomach. He could not 
have said whether it was early oi late evening when the 
conductor called out, “Flamborough Village!” and he 
looked around to find that he and Meriie were the only 
passengers still on the bus. Hurriedly he brought the case 
and the cat basket ffom the rack overhead, woke Merrie, 
and lifted her down to the street. The conductor had 
raised his hand to the bell to signal to the driver to go 
on when Bill called out: 
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“Can you tell us the way to Danes Dyke, please?” 

“Eh, lad, so I was right after all !” The conductor low- 
ered his hand and came down to Bill in the road. “Do you 
know, I was telling myself all along you were Liza Wade’s 
grandson. I thought once over about asking vou if you 
were t’one, like, when we got near Danes Dyke stop. 
You’ve come too far, you see. It’s a good ten minutes’ walk 
back. If you’d like to stay on t’bus, we’ll diop you off at 
t’right place on our wav back in half an hf)ur.” 

“Half an hour . . .” Bill hesitated berore he said, 
“Thanks, but I think we’d better get there as fast as wc 
can.' 

“Happen you’re right,” the conductor nodded. “Eh, 
she’s a right grand old lady, your grandmother, lad. 
There’s only good said about her in these parts.” Bill tried 
to smile .it the merry' face leaning towards him. 

“Thanks,” he man.iged to say. The conductor went on: 

“But I’d best be telling you how to go. You walk sti .light 
along t’road there, turn right past t’square, go uphill a bit, 
and take t’first turning down to t'sea. Follow that Line as 
far as it goes and you’ll sec I’house, a big grey one, down in 
t'hollow. You can’t miss it, l.id. ’Bye, and she’ll be that glad 
to see you !” 

The conductor climbtd aboard, w.ivini?- as the bus 
pulled away. Bill and Merrie found themselves in a nar- 
row street where cottages and shops crowded close to the 
kerbs in uneven terraces. They heard the clink of boot- 
studs on flint and pebble pathways, and the drawn-out 
notes of a bass voice in a cottage near by. They could not 
hear the sea, but they could smell it. The wind lushcd in, 
full of its damp, saltv tang, and from a courtyard across the 
road, where market crates w< > < piled high against the 
walls, there came flurries of dust and a keen smell of fish. 
It was (X)ld and daik. It had stopped raining, and there 
was a moon, but soon it scudded behind the clouds and 
there was c. dy an occasional stieet lamp to light the way 
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when Bill and Merrie set out in the direction the conductor 
had pointed. The lamps cast their shadows on the cottage 
walls as they walked. One shadow was a giant with a huge 
square head; but the other was tiny and thin, an elf at the 
giant’s side. 

Holding his arm firmly around Merrie’s shoulders, Bill 
urged her on past the village square, telling her about 
tlie things they might have to eat when they reached 
Gram’s. But by the time he had turned down the shore 
lane, Merrie was whimpering and stumbling at his side in 
the wind and cold, foicing him to go slower and slower. 
Indignation seized him. Why, if Gram was as good as the 
conductor said, hadn’t she come to meet them ? Why had 
she made them lake this long, terrible tiip by themselves, 
and after she had promised in her telegram to come? 

Finally Bill hid the cast' he was carrying l)ehind a tree, 
and caught up his sister, together with the tat basket 
which she would not leave behind. The sound of the sea 
was clear and loud now. I'he lane went ahead like an 
arrow' driving against the wind, driving without end, and 
it seemed to Bill that he had been walking as long is he 
could remember when he stopped and looked dowm to his 
right at the shadow7 foi ms of two great chimneys. He tried 
to reach them. He was sure th(*y belonged to Gram’s 
house; but the only path before him turned aside, down a 
rough stairway to a narrow rustic bridgi', so hidden under 
tall trees that no piece of sky showed through. He carried 
Merrie across the bridge, and followed a twisting path 
through ferns and brambles, steeply up again out of the 
valley. He thought he had lost his way. He was sure he was 
going in the wrong direction. And all the while he was 
blaming Gram lor it, but whistling and singing so Merrie 
should not be afraifl. 

It had been very still in the valley, but : s he climbed, 
he felt the wind on his cheek, stronger with every step he 
took. Then the path turned, and suddenly the wind met 
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him full jn the face, pressing against him, shrieking as if 
to force him back. The moon came out from behind the 
clouds, and he entered a world he had never dreamed of, 
a world of white cliffs a hundred feet high, with the sea 
pounding and frothing at their ha:>e; and below him, deep 
dowm, there was a tiny bay, and a ravine before which 
there stood a grey stone house. 

Gripping ATciiie tightly. Bill climbed step by step 
down the dilfside, dowm a long st(‘ep staiiw'ay of ledges 
hacked into the mud and rock, till he leached a broad 
cement terrace edged by a sea wall. Dashing at ilie wall 
was the snif, end from it a cn'ek cut inland past the terrace 
and the house. TJie tide was turning and the tretk was a 
mass of whirlpools. What a weiid place to lue, Bill 
thought, huvv strange and exciting to live in a house so 
shcluied Iroin the winds by the cliffs and >et so near the 
sea, srparatcfl Irom it hy only a terrace and a sea wall! 

Ihe spray from the wav(‘S filled Bill with new energy. 
Lifting Mcrric high<T in his arms, he turned tow^ards the 
house, twenty feet away, behind the terrace. He w^alked 
toward a long low window of diamond panes, where an oil 
lamp w^as burning. j\exl to the window wms a small porch 
entrance, so ovr'rlu’ug by tangles of ivy tlial Bill had to 
strain his eyes to read the name, Jlyke Ilouse^ over the 
door. As he stood uncertainly, reaching out to knock, he 
heard organ music. AVas it a radio, or was a real Oigan 
being played inside? The* sound of it ihiilled him 
strangely — it was like aniving at the Ihofessor’s house. He 
reached lartlier into the shadows of the porch, llis knuckles 
brushed against the door and it opened softly, the moment 
he tcmched it. 

Then suddenly the ceriii. r of the house \auished3 as 
if the sun had conic out. Bill carried Merrie into a room 
so lovely they both caught their breaths. It was a long 
room, filled with orange light and blight with flowers. On 
a low sc ttee und^ r the window was a row of bird cages, 
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each with a cover like a colourful tea cosy, and at the far 
end of the room, in a recess in the wall, was a huge fire- 
place. Wondering at the room. Bill did not at first notice 
the old woman in the hiqh-backcd chair before the tiny 
ship’s organ, perhaps because she sat at one side where the 
light of the fire did not touv'h her. But then she stood up, 
crying out in surprise. She was dressed in a long black 
dress, a gingham apron, and a thick grey shawl. She 
peered out from under a white rufil(‘d cap, and as she 
ciossed the room, she h 'Id both hands out before her. In a 
moment sh^‘ was embracing Bill and kissing Merrie, and 
laughing and crying all at once, with her eyes crinkled out 
of sight and h(T cap slipping back over Jier wliite hair. 

‘"Ah, and I thought you were angels come df)wn from 
llie I.oi‘d Iliinsc If in His Heaven, 1 did! And you’ve come 
all alcnie! God bless \ou, you’ve come all alone! 1 cannot 
think what ha])pcned. I was all set and duste^l to come <nid 
fetch you tonKjrrow I Oh, I’m that glad jou’re lure, and 
safe and well! Gome along, loves, you’re just in time' for 
a nice cup of ccko.i, and cakes and (Tumpels and biscuits 
and -and- well, anything )(>iir hearts desire! I -I’m 
that glad . . . 

‘"Cbme, loves, sit bv the fire and warm yourseh^s, both 
of yc»u. Ah, voii’ie both cold as stone, flere, let me pull the 
chaiii) closer and poke* up tin* '^^Id fire a bit. Bless ymi, I 
could sing lor joy! A wh^'le day early, too! T was going to 
set out as soon as the sun was u]) tomorrow. Sc'e, Bill, lad, 
1 was just leading the letter fiom the shipping company. 
It’s strange. It does say "J hursday, the elevcmth . . 

Bill took the IcltcT and lead it. 

“It’s the eleventh today,” he said, “but they’ve made a 
mistake with the Thursday, Oram. They should have put 
Wednesda) 

Gram shook her head. “There now, you see it’s my silly 
old fault for not liaving a calendar. Fm soiry?^, lad. You’ve 
had the care of it all on your shoulders. But never mind, 
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you*re both safe and well, and you’re here, you’ve come, 
and that’s all that matters !'’ 

As she turned from the fire, Gram caught sight of the cal 
basket in Merric’s bands. 

‘‘Ah, Mcrric, love, have you brou£»ht Tumbles in your 
basket, all this long way?” she ciicd. “Bless you, open it 
and let the poor creature out. She’s as welcome as can be !” 

Meriie’s face went white. She sat dumbly holding the 
basket, looking with round, frightened eyes at Gram. 

‘\A.h, poor little love. You’re quite worn out.” (ham 
toc^k the basket and Meriie shrank back into her chair, 
bui sting into t( irs. Bill rose and laid his hand on Giam’s 
ai in. 

“The basket’s empty, (Jiam. Wc lost the kitten in New 
York.’' 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” Gram knell and put her aims gently 
round Mcirie, and Afetrie buried her iacc in Giam’s 
shoulder. 

“Clonic love, I’m sorry 1 made sou cry. Come now, sit 
over luie nearer the hic/’ Gram lifted Mcrrie into her 
iO( king chair and turned to help Bill take off his wet shoes 
and socks. She drew up a romfoi table c hair for him, and 
hi ought a stool for hb b'‘re feet. 

It was good to sit so m ar to the fire. The wind thrust its 
fingers e\eiy'whcrc, trying the d<w, picking at the cracks 
around the windows, crookii,,.^ into every nook of the old 
house; but the fire’s waiinth ciept into feet and hands and 
faces, bringing contentment with it. 

Gram placed two mugs of cocoa and jilates of cakes and 
tarts and biscuits on a little table before the fire. She sat 
down at Bill’s side, talking happily as before in her clipped 
Yorkshire accent. She kept si. ’ing and nodding, pleased 
at the sight of Bill and Merrie eating hungrily and grow- 
ing drowsy as they snilfed the lovely mixed odour of pastry 
and flowers and salt sea air. Soon Merrie was leaning back 
in her chair, yawning and rubbing her eyes Gram reached 
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for the stone hot-water bottles she had placed in a row 
on the hearth, but before she filled them from the steam- 
ing kettle, she leaned across the table to Bill. 

“You can’t know how glad I am you’ve come, lad,” she 
said. 

“I . . .” Bill gulped and swallowed. He was going to 
say, “I’m glad, too,” but he knew it was a lie. He felt his 
face grow hot. Gram was watching him with her bright 
eyes. 

Then from one of the covered cages on the settee came 
a tiny bird-note. Gram laughed and called over her 
shoulder: 

“Tha does right to call out, Joey Budge. W’e were all 
alone and now wc’vc a bit of family. It’s lovely to have a 
bit of family again !” Gram gave Bill a radiant srniJc, and 
this time Bill smiled back. Gram understood. She seemed 
to understand cver^ahing without his saying a word. 



Chapter 8 

THE EIGHT 


I T was the &o<i that woke RiP his fust morniuj:* in Flam- 
borough. The waves were very near: tlu'y st eiiicd to be 
crashing against his eardrums. When he threw back his 
rovers and sat l p. he saw ihiough the wjiidow the '.a\» s 
come pounding ihe wall before l}}k^ llou^e, with the 
same sound they liad wlicu he and Menif' airived. He 
wanted to run out cm to Cham’s tf rraie and tak*' a flying 
leap of] its edge into th<' watci, to ‘«tiik*‘ out witlj all his 
pow< r, ducking and rising and ihiasliing till he wa*? warm. 
H(‘ giinned at the sun waking beyond tlu' iim of the 
hoi i/on, and at the shining ranks of billow‘d far out, 
moving steadily in as if tiny wane at war with ihe ( lifFs. 
What an uniuU liaibour this was, with the billows swt*ep- 
ing in almost to Giam's kiuheii doot ’ h\rn on this warm 
sunny day, Bill conic* *e' ^ the ^piay when le* held his face 
near the window'. What iiiust U b<‘ hla* in a ‘•torm? \Vhat 
would hap})en if the sea wall ^rark(‘d and broke and . . . 

Bill lurn(*d and swung his h gs over the edge of his bed. 
It was then that 1 e saw the white sea boots on liis bedside 
chair. He ]ucked them uj) and examined them ciuiousK. 
They were not new. There were salt-vat^r stains inside, 
and the Ic'tters, B. W. His own initials! Other clothing Iviv 
on the chair: a pair of heaw grey socks, and na\y“blue 
trousers whh a sweater to match, like those the man in the 
Bridlington Station had been wearing. Bill look off the 
stuped woollen pajamas Gram had given him the night 
befo’-c and put on his new clothes. He thrust his feet into 
the white 1 oots la^l of all, pulling them ove ^ his knees and 
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up as high as his hips. Everything fitted perfectly, as if 
made for him, but it was the boots which pleased him, and 
to which his attention kept coming back. Where had 
Gram found them ? And had she put his initials inside ? To 
look down at them made Bill feel taller and stronger. They 
made him stride across tht room with long, sure steps, and 
it was as if, now that he had them on, they would have a 
say in where he went and what he did. 

Moving around his room. Bill examined the pictures of 
sailing ships on the whitewashed walls, the brown chest 
of drawers with its round mirror attached, the extra bt'd 
against the inner wall, the battered sea chest, the small 
tabic holding the photograph which he knew must be of 
his mother as ““a young girl. 

He went out into the dark hall and groped his way 
along to find the room next to his. Without knocking, he 
walked to the bed by the window where Merrie lay sleep- 
ing. As he stood o\er her, wondering if ho shouUl wakt‘n 
her, she opem'd her eyes and smiled a slow, contented 
smile; but soon the sniil<‘ faded and she sighed and looked 
away. Bill tugged the coveis down over the long flannel 
nightgown Gram had put on Jvlerrie w^hen she had 
brought her to bed. 

“C'ome on, lazybones, get u]). 1 want to have a look 
around outside.” He pulled her up by both arms. ''Get 
dressed, and I’ll be back in five minutes.” 

Bill went back to his own room, made his bed, and stood 
looking out of the window again. I'he kind of excitement 
filled him that came when he stood at the edge of Long 
Island Sound, back in America, and gazed out to sea. 

This isn’t a bad spot, with the whole North Sea for a 
front garden. I wonder if Gram owns a boat. Gosh, if only 
I had Ginger I he though t. 

Merrie was dressed when Bill returned for her, and she 
followed him quietly, reaching for his hand in the dark- 
ness of the hall. Bill found the staircase he had caught 
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sight of in the light from his room but, when he and 
McTrie were halfway down, he realized that it was not the 
stain i^se they had climbed with (Jrani the night before. It 
was not steep and narrow, but broad and curving, wdth 
fine car\’'ed oak banisters, and it led into a square hallway. 
Bill and Menic crossed the hallw^ay and opened an ornate 
door to find a huge room with long h'aded w^indows on one 
side and a larg*' grey stone fireplace on wliich i8‘^o was 
printed in rais(‘d lettcjs. A blv brass chandelier hung fiom 
the ceiling, but the room wms rompletelv empty of furni- 
ture. They recrossed th(’ hall, tiii^d a s<'eond and d third 
door, both locked, and finally, smiling their lelie^ they 
entered the kitchen, as warm and ehecTiul as it had been 
the night before. A fire glowed in the firep1a<-e, and tlie 
bird cages wire nnco\'rred now. Pairs and pairs of ncIIow 
canaries wTre singing merrily, and in a largcT cage Sf'par- 
ated from the others, a green and >ellow budgerigar was 
making funny squawking sounds. The table was set for 
breakfast, and against a bouquet of dahlias under tiie 
window was a note : 

Dear Bill and Ale}rie: 

IJ you diould enme before 1 return^ iu\t help yourselves 
to breakfast . There'* milk in the blue jug, and your fry-ups are 
keeping warm in the oven. 

Bill read the note aloud, and Merrit* exclaimed: 

“What does she mean, fry-ups? And w^here’s the oven? 
There isn’t e\en any stove.” 

Bill’s gaze travelled arcniiid the ro^>m and came lo rest 
on the black iron panels that coverea the centi e of Gram’s 
dec]) fireplace. Thre<‘ of (he ^ ,‘iiels had round knobs on 
them, and Bill pulled at them till tlv-‘y .>wiing open, one, 
then the second, thv'n the third, largest one. 

“Here they are,” said Bill. “Bacon and tomatoes. Funny 
thing to cat for hr^'akfast, but it smells good,” He closed 
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the iron door and led his sister to the table, to the packets 
of cold cereal very much like the cereal at home, and the 
plate of thin buttered slices of bread. He ate a tremendous 
breakfast, cereal, milk, several pieces of bread and jam, 
and half Meriie’s fry-up as well as his own. As he ate, he 
glanced at the polished ‘^opper ladles and forks and tlic 
long-handled warming pan hanging at the fireplace, at the 
flagstone floor and the* great black l:)eams across the ceiling, 
at the oaken settle against the inner wall and tlie Toby 
jugs and china shepherds and shephe id esses on tue 
mantelpiece, at Ciram’s tin> c»rgjn with its flat rectangular 
top and its short kesboaid and its two carpeted pedals. 

How quaint it all is, he thought. Everything looks ages 
old, nothing could have* been changed for yt*ars, maybe 
not since rb^o. 

An iron hook held Cham’s eojiper kettle over the Are. 
Bill lound an cweii lIoiIi, and wrapping n lound the krttle 
handle, lilled a basin with hot water and washed the dislies 
while Mcrrie dri( d. VVhen the br^ ikfast tabh* was as n(‘at 
as he could make it, he liftt d Meiiie up beside the canaries’ 
cages on the windtnv se<it, and patted h(r on the back. 

"‘Tin going to h.ive a look around,” he told lier. '"You 
just stay here and watch. Tm going to climb over the 
rocks. It wouldn’t lx* safe loi a girl.'" 

He hurried outsidt*, gulping the sea aii and stn'tchirig 
his arms as he moved to tlic c'dge of tin* tei race ni'arest the 
CK ck. For a while lie stood looking about, trying to see 
beliind the house, and woiicleiing again il Criam owned an) 
sort of boat. He ga/a'd at the clifis, at the ni>pei parts turn- 
ing a brilliant pink) -wliit'* as the sun tou( lied them, at the 
lower paits still puiple in shadow. Eh took a fc‘w steps back 
across the tcTiac (' ran and leaped high into tlie air, landing 
with a thud in the swft sand at the other side of the creek. 

\\ aving back at his sister, be fc'Jt a twinge of conscience 
at the sight of her pale little face watching from the* win • 
dow. But soon he saw Gram coming home, and knew that 
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Merrie would be all right without him. He would slay out 
half an hour, and then go back to see if Gram had any odd 
jobs for him to do. 

He climbed a rough stairway similar to the one he and 
Merrie had descended the night before. It was like climb- 
ing oul of a great cave. When he reached the cliff top, he 
walked along the edge toward Flamborough Head. The 
air had been still and warm below in the ravine, but on the 
cliff the wand blew in strong, damp giisls, and Bill slapped 
hit arms and tucked his ( bin dowm insidt the neck of his 
sweater. He watched the gulls playing witli the wind, using 
every air |>ockut and eddy in their game, letting th ' rui- 
rents throw them high into the sky, then diving swiftly 
down. TTi‘ kept lifting his head and staring out to sea. 
IIow' much waldcr the North Sea w'as thtin J.oug Island 
Sound, where on ch'ar days one could see the opposite 
shore ! 

As he slrod(‘ quh'kly along, lie glanced down at the 
breakers below, and suddenly his eyes widened and all 
thought of returning to Dyke House left him. Directly 
undei him, out of sight at one moment and then rearing 
high ^iiid entshing at the next, was the hull of a boat, a 
sailboat like his o" « Cinf^c} it home, l>ut bigger and 
heavici, witli a sm<il! cabin. Each wav#" was driving her 
hard on to the rocks, wrc*ncln‘ng and tearing at her. Theie 
was no lime to lose if we w^a^ to sa\e llic boat from being 
smashed to pieces. 

Without a seeond’s hesitation, Bill raced back along the 
edge of th( picci])ice, his feet bareU touching the ground, 
and down the cliff steps to the creek. H(‘ did not slop to 
choose his footholds but jumped over the slippery rocks 
towards whc're the boat was oining in. Sjaay wliipped 
him in blinding showers. Foam heaved itscK'up in wreaths 
wliich broke and scattered ovci his head as he ran faster 
and faster, sometimes falling headlong and scrambling up 
again wi.h his aims and legs smarting where he had 
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scraped them. Waves rolled in, breaking nearer and nearer 
to him. He felt a stab of panic. The boat was out of sight 
around a jutting-out point of cliff. He could not tell how 
much farther he had to go. 

What if I can’t get to her at all ? he thought. ^Vhat if the 
waves a^’e too close to th > cliff around the point? The tide 
might be still coming in. What if the water traps me and I 
can’t get back? But he went on, without slowing his steps, 
o\ er a fall of red-brown car tli not yet washed away, through 
a muddy waterfall tumbling from the cliQ. He reached the 
point, rounded it, and the boat wms bc-fore him. I’lie waves 
had tossed her on to her side and she w^as being sucke<l 
crazily in and <mt, a few inches closer to the cliffs each 
time. 

Bill ran forward. He cioudied behind a rock^ ledge as 
a wave thundered in, then raced tt>wards Llie sro. llv gral)- 
bed the boat and diaggcd hei bark, witl^a six-foot wa\(* at 
his heels, catching uj) to him, heaping on him till he stag- 
gered and fell. He clutched at the bo.jl with one hand, at 
the jagged r »cks with the other, to save himself from being 
pulled out to sea. Tlie wave drew back and he jumpc d up, 
tugging the boat again toward<^ the cliffs. Anothei was’e en- 
gulfed him and he held Ins biealli and felt himv 11 rolling 
from side to side. But now h(‘ found he could brace liimseH' 
against a bouldei . He pulh'd wath all his might as another 
wave lifted the Ix^al and hurled her into a split in the 
rocks. 

Then he leaned back against the bouldei, his shouldeis 
heaving, his mouth full of salt water. No other wav(‘ came 
higher than his knees, though he waited live minutes, 
examining the wreck’s lines, and tin damage to her hull. 
She would need stripping inside and out, and big repairs, 
not only of her cabin but of her planking. But how stout 
and strong she would be when rc‘buil( I Bill wanted des- 
perately to have her for his own. He tugged at her onre 
more, and decided that the tide must be going out and that 
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she would be safe now, he raced back as he had come, 
leaped over the creek, climbed on to Gram’s terrace and 
burst into the kitchen. Merric was not there, but Gram 
was cooking before the fireplace. 

“Do you have a length of stiong rope, Gram?” he 
blurted out breathlessly. “Uve found a boat. She was being 
wrecked on the rocks and I dragged her in, but Til need a 
rope io get her home.” 

“I have the very thing, lad, right theie in the clothes 
press. It’s not very long, but i(’s strong and new. You’re 
welcome to it.” Gram ojjencd a di awer and hurried atioss 
the kitchen with a coil of rougli brown rope* in her In. id;. 
“Eh, lad, you’re wet through!” she exclaimed, peering at 
his matted Iniir and his soaked sweatei and cr msers. 

“That won't hurt me! Til he baik in a few ininuies!” 
Bill liolied out across ihi tcTrace nnd jumped the creek. 
Menu called to him gaily from the window of hci room 
upstairs: 

‘Come back, Bill! I wMnl to sliow you somethmg!'’ But 
Bill wa\ed without looking, and lan on. 

lie could not ha\e been more than ten minutes in going 
foi the lope, and yet when he rounded tht' point he saw 
with a sinking heai t tl »t three boys had ai i ived. They had 
lugged the sailing boat se\craJ fc< t closer to the cliffs, and 
they stood on a high lotk, in*^ ntlv studying her, making 
plans to move lici aiound tdainborough Head. The 
strongest of the tl icc, a blond-lniired, handsome boy as 
tall as Bill, seemed to be the leader. 

“We’ll nail .i strip of canvas over ^’holc. I’ll get Dad’s 
dinghy, and we’ll tow^ her round t’Hcad,” he was saving. 
“She needs work but she’ll be a beauty w'hen we've done 
with her- if t’owmer doesn’t ^at her l:>ack. She must 
have pulled loose in t'big wind last night. I think I’ve seen 
her moored over in Bridlington Harbour.” 

Bill strode round the point, holding the rope out before 
him. 
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“She’s my boat!” he shouted above the waves. “I got to 
her first. I pulled her in ten minutes ago!” 

'Jhe boys stared blankly at Bill, then at one another. No 
one spoke, and Bill moved nearer. All at once there was a 
high excited shout. 

“Who is he, anyway? I never saw him before in my life I 
Where did he come from ?” Bill looked into a fat rosy face 
with mouth agape and blue eves round with surprise. But 
before he could say auylhing, the tall blond boy jumped 
down from the rock into th(‘ shallow swirl hig water and 
sprang iorwaicl, throwing his arm possf ssi\ ely over the 
boat’s side. Bill leathcd her at the same moment, and the 
two bo^s stopped face to face. 

“Get ofl it I’" said the tiill boy in a Iow\ tense v<^iee. “We 
know thnan she bolong'> to. And we don’t l)elic\e you 
pulled her in. AVe could see her all t’way iiorn t’FTcad. 
T’waves washed her in. Go on now\ malTe youi self small!” 

The othci two bo>s stole up btliind the tall boy. They 
put their hands on tlie boat, too, and togi iher the three 
began to inJi forward, pushing Bill backwards along the 
wreck’s side, tow aid tin sea. The waves i amc in, splashing 
high against Bill's white boot^, and still the boys pressed 
slowly against him, edging him out beyond the stein so 
that he no lorigei had a handhfild. 

A flusli of anger tingled in Bill’s cheeks and he lushed at 
the boy by his i iglit elbow\ There was the erac k of his fist, 
and the boy staggered and fill sideways, striking Iiis head 
on a rock. Se< ing him fall, the other boys let go of the boat 
and stared in honor. The boy Bill had hit lay still, with 
one arm bent behind him in an vumatural way, and a 
wave, higher than the rest, came in and w’a'^hed over 
him. 

Dazedly Bill threw the rope into the boat and helped 
the other boys to diag tlieir friend out of reach of the sea, 
and to plate him on the narrow flat space at the base of 
the cliff point. Bill knelt to listen to the injured boy’s 
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heartbeat, and began to slap his cheeks and rub his hands, 
while the fat boy stood over him, shouting : 

‘'He’s dead! You killed him! You killed him!” But the 
tall boy, crouching opposite Bill, said: 

“He’s not dead, Pete; he’s knocked out, and his arm’s 
broken. We’ll have to get him straight to a doctor. Some- 
body give me a handkerchief and 1 ’ll bind up the cut on 
his head. Hurry up.” It was Bill who drew his handker- 
chief cjuickly from his trouser pocket and dipped it into a 
pool in a hollow of the rock. He shook it and handed it to 
the tall boy, who snatched it and tied it with deft, expert 
fingers round the injured lioy’s forclu'a.d. 

Soon, pushing Bill aw'ay, the other boys stooped to 
lift tlieir companion under his armpits and thighs. They 
carried him back the w^ay they had come, and Bill stood by 
helplessly, noticing for the first lime tliat the injured boy 
was thin, that he wore short trousers and shabby boots and 
a torn jacket ; and that he was small, much smaller than he 
himself 

An agony of regret swept over him. He ran after the 
boys, crying out: 

“Let me help! Let me help carry him! I — I’m so sorry 
. . .” He caught sigi of die thin boy’s glasses, shattered 
on the rocks, and reaching down for them, luJd them out 
as he ran. But the tall boy sh- uted back angrily: 

“Go on home to your motl’cr, whoever you are!” Bill 
stopped, put the broken glasses in a pocket of his trousers, 
and watched as the boys picked their way over the rocks. 
He watched till they were out of sight. The last thing he 
heard was: 

“It’s a good thing t’tidc’s going out or w^e’d all be dead 
ducks.” 

There was nothing for Bill to do bufr turn back, with his 
legs in the strong white boots feeling heavier and heavier 
as ht crossed the rocks on his way to Gram’s little bay. 
Water tnciled down his cheeks, his teeth chattered with 
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cold, and his hair fell in salty strings over his forehead. He 
had glanced at the boat as he passed, without really caring 
what happened to her. But when be was halfway home, he 
stopped and slowly retraced his steps. He picked up the 
rope Gram had given him, fastened it to a cleat near her 
stern, and began to pull k’cr towards the creek. His legs and 
arms stung and ached, but he kept on, his head low and 
his shoulders picssing forward, tugging each time a high 
wave dashed in to help him. 

An hour later, when th<‘ tide had gone out, leaving a 
broad corridor between the waves and the cliff foot, Bill 
brought the wreck around the headland, and into the 
shallow water oi the creek. H< di agged her up the creek 
bank and into the sheltered place on the landwMid side of 
Gram’s ten act . 1 hen In lean<‘d against her. ga/ing at the 
gaping hole in hvi hull, and at the ruin that had been her 
tiny cabin. Tangles of lagging lay e\eifvvh(Te about hci ; 
her gunwales were in sphiitcis; her ina>t had be(‘n liroken 
till oiih the bettered stub of it lemamed. But her cockpit 
was hardiv lamagc'd; evt'ii the bottom boards weie there, 
intact. Bill saw now that she was cjuile unlike (nn^er. She 
wa^ built in the shapv' of th< North St a fishing toblt s, with 
shoit ends to fight heav> seas, and wrth a lorefotrt as sharp 
as a knife*. She had luithei ket 1 nor centre-board, but 
sht* had two tliick stiip^^ of wood lUlt d aft, lor gripping 
the sand when she was to be diagged up on to the 
beach. 

Bill climbe'd vs^ejuly on to die ten are and circled Dyke 
House to the kitchen dooi . (iiam and Me iiie came quickly 
towards him, and Merrlc thrust a soft fuiry ball into his 
arms. 

‘'Look at her, Bill !” she sang. "Gi am brought her ! Gram 
borrowed our cat basket and w^nt out early this morning 
to get her. Isn’t she lovely? Look at her big eyes. She’s al- 
most exactly like our Tumbles, We’re going to call her 
'Tumbles the Second’!” 
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Bill felt a tiny rough tongue against his hand, and saw 
his sister throw back her head and laugh with joy. She 
would not let him keep the kitten long. When Gram 
placed a saucer of milk on the floor, Merrie set the kitten 
down gently, stroking her and whispering to her: 

"‘Come, 1 umbles, come along. Tumbles!” Bill watched 
his sister walk towards the milk. She took a few steps and 
came back and started away again. After a while, the kitten 
began to follow her on wobbly legs, mewing. Merrie 
picked her up, so gently it was iis if she were afraid to 
touch hei, and showed her how to drink, di]>ping her 
fingers in the mih; and letting the kitten lick them. 

Bill washed his ruts and buiises at the sink, and Gram 
brought bandages to bind them. She did not speak of his 
hurts as she cated for them: she did not even ask him 
questions about the boat. But Bill noiic'ed that sh(‘ was 
studying him, and shaking her head, t'hiirkliug to heisclf. 
Suddenly he remenibei^^d that he had not yet mentioned 
his new clothes. 

“Gee, Gram,” he said, ‘T forgot all about thanking you 
for the trousers and sw"eat<T and socks, and especially for 
the boots. 'I'hese arc tlie best boots I evci saw.” 

A look of piide cair to Gram’s fac( as sh(‘ ■;aid, "T’m 
glad )ou like the boots, kid. They were your gTandfather’s. 
He was known by tlu^m, and I don’t think the other 
fishermen would }iav(‘ woni whi e bools even iflhey’d been 
able to buy them. 1 vc never seen am^tlier pair like them 
in the village. J’ve been saving them 1 didn’t just know 
why. But wlien I saw you last night, I knew they’d fit.” 

""Oh, that explains the initials inside," said Bill. ‘‘Isn't 
it strange that Grandfather had the same initials as 1 
have . . 

‘‘He had the same first name, lad, h\jA we all called him 
‘Billy’, even the men ol the fleet. Bless him, he Jiad lots of 
friendr. The men kept him cox’n of the lifeboat for fifteen 
ycais,” 
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Bill stared down at the boots, gathering courage to tell 
Gram about the boat and the hght. His throat tightened 
and his heart beat wildly. The words were on the tip of his 
tongue; but suddenly it was too late. Beliind him, Meirie, 
with the kitten in her arms, burst out happily: 

“Please, Gram, wou’d you rock me in your rocking 
cliair, Tumbles and me — just hke Mommie does!” 



Chapter g 

GUILTY CONSCIENCE 

D iNNEKHMr passed, and still Bill had not lold Gram 
about the accident. As h(‘ dried the disiies and helped 
to feed tlie canaries, he kept woiulc'ring about the thin boy. 
Was he conscious again? Wdb his arm badly broken? 
Wluil if someone came to tell Gram before lie himself told 
1 ki P lie watched alwnlly as Gram ojiened the door of the 
bjggeM of the bird cagt s undt r the window and the green- 
and-yeilow budgcTigar daiud our to swoop arriund the 
room and flutter to a slop on Gram’s liand. 

“Joey/’ Said Crrain, smoothing the bixcl's featheis 

with mie fing^'i, ‘Joey, J want thee to meet m; grandson. 
Bill, this is Joey Budge.” 

Bill’s mcnilh open^'d in amazement at Joey’s croak, 
“Now (ln‘n, now then!” 

“lie t.ilks so well ! 1 kne vS budgies could talk, but 1 never 
thought you could really understand them.” said Bill. 

“Ah, he talks right enough He gives me no peace some- 
times. He used to live in .i 1 ui ihousi' up on the moors. He 
speaks broad ^'orkshire, and he knows some bad words as 
well, I’m afraid. Tluie, he’s using them now to scold the 
kitten.” Giam Liughed down at Mtiiie and Tumbles, 
playing on the hearthrug. She scooprd Joey back into his 
cage, and soon he went to sleci>. The room lilJeJ wath waim 
sunshine, die canaries trilled fjltly, and Bill seated him- 
self against the eushious of the settle opposite* the w indow. 
But a moment later Gram said: 

“IVejusthadanidea. it’sapcrfectdayfor a picnic. IjCt’s 
gi> to NoTt' Landing and watch the fishing boats come in.” 

^5 
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Metric jumped up from the hearth to help Gram make 
sandwiches. Bill crossed the kitchen to help, too, but his 
hands were slow and unwilling. He told himself: 

“We’ll pass the sailboat on the way, and Gram will ask 
why I haven’t been saying anything about her, and what am 
I going to answer ?” He watched Gram put on her black hat 
with its bunch of purple flowers, and her w'idc grey cloak. 
He watched Metric lay the new kitten down to sleep on the 
hearth. It was when she came skipping to him to draw 
him to the door that he thought of an excuse for staying 
home. He would say he needed to write a letter to the 
Professor, to tell him they had anived safely. He began 
to speak, but found Gram swingitig the picnic basket 
towards him. 

“Come along, lad,’’ she laughed, “and you'll soon be 
looking at the finest cobles and the best fisheimen in Eng- 
land !” Bill could think of nothing to do but take the basket 
and open the door for Gi am, and follow her as she hurric‘d 
with her bobbing stej) across the terrace —but bv the 
longer way, arounvl the south side of Djke Hou\e, not to- 
w.ards where the derelict lay! Bill gave a sigh of relief as he 
lifted his sister down horn the ti'uace and guided her 
through Gram’s lo\cl\ garden of chr\’sarjthemums and 
dahlias to a narrow path leading back into the ravine, 
winding under the arches of giant oaks. Gram did not look 
back as they walked along, and Bill knew that she had led 
them the longer way on purpose. She was aware that the 
boat was there. She had de'-ided that for some reason he 
didn’t want to tell her about it yet, and she was trying to 
make things easy for him. He smiled at her, and his voice 
was bright when he said : 

“I’ve just this minute thought about our suitcase. Gram. 

I hid it last night so I could carry Merrie. It’s behind a tree 
adong the road up there above us. We’ll pick it up on our 
way home from tlie picnic.” 

The path branched to the right, up the side of the ridge. 
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Bill could sec through the irces the rustic bridge he and 
Mcrrie had crossed the night before. 

‘'This is Danes D>ke, lad.” said Gram as she climbed. 
‘‘When the Danes came to England, they used it as a wall 
to defend themselves. That was a tew Imndred years ago, 
but our people still have a Danish look about them. Blue, 
blue eyes and blond hair. And tlie fishermen —ah, they’re 
big and handsome. We Flamborough folk are vciy proud 
of our fishermen.” 

It was not until Bill’s e>es were level with the cliff top 
that he saw the little house standing close to the edge of the 
ravine, behind a hed^e of gnarled hawthorn. It was a 
queer, narrow house made of a gypsy caravan, with a lean- 
to built on to the front of it. Poor and tumble-down ihough 
it was it was surrounded by bed^ of flowers, and its win- 
dow frames were brightly painted. No smoke came from 
its tin chimney, and Bill thought it was deserted. He was 
.suijnisecl w'hcn Ciram s.nd: 

“IVe just a bit of something in the basket Td like toleavc 
here, Bill, if y’ou don't mind. I won’t be a mirmle. If you’d 
like to come in with me, you'll see two more kittens like 
our 1 uinbles I got here early this motmng.’' Gram crossed 
the garden and knoci d at a iickety door. A voice from 
inside calk'd weakly: 

“Is that Id/a? Gome in, lo^ I didn't expect tha’d be 
back so soon.*’ Cham opened th 'door aiic^ cn> .sed the room 
to a narrow iron bcdstc‘ad wliere a woman lay. Behind 
Gram, Bill could iu>t see the woman’s face, but he could 
see every part <)i the room, a hare little room with very 
little furniture in it— a round table C'wered with an ein- 
broidcic'd cloth, two straight-b irked chairs, a black stove 
with its pipr leading up through Uie loof, another* bed like 
the first. Ihll started towards the c^oiner where the kittens 
were playing in their box, but suddcnily he turned back. 
The \/oman in the bed was saying in a shaking voice, as if 
she had he^ 1 crying. 
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“Liza, ah, Liza, Tim’s hurt. He’s hurt bad. He’s been 
taken to hospital. Oh, Liza, I’m that worried . . 

Bill’s heart turned over. He reached into his trousers 
pocket and felt the broken circles of the thin boy’s glasses. 
The edges seemed jagged and huge. He jerked his hand 
away, tcdling himself it c mid have been some other acci- 
dent. I'lie two bigger boys hadn’t called the thin boy 
“Tim,” had they? But \v* knew it was Tim he had hurt 
even before the woman went on : 

“They laid him there by t'stove, and he was so white, 
and I couldn’t do a thing for him, Liza. One arm was bent 
right back. l’’ambulance came nobbut an liour since.” 

When Gram called Bill and Merrie to her, Bill wanted 
to run away. Ih was sure that 'J’im’s motlur would siv 
from his face that he was the one who had injured her son. 
He w^as suk* the bi)>s had noticed his Aimuicaii accent, 
Ihey must ha\e told the woman it was an AmeriCiiri 
who had hurt I'ini. Abo\( tlie beating of his heart, Bill 
heard : 

“Eh, Lizi, t‘l/oy's I’swoin image of thy Billy. Evtn 
t’same < olom Iran , and it s not oft \ou e hair that colour. 
Nay, I’ve never seen a ekisei hkm^ss. He could be his 
grandfather dropped down from Heaven to Ix'gin life 
again, that he could! It makes rn(‘ feel right qiie(u seeing 
him tliere in those white bo(»ts.” dim’s mother low’ered 
her voice, addressing Bdl: 

“Now tlien, lad, and if }ou’re like your graudfatlier^ 
you’ll he a credit to your Gi\im, t’whole village and all!” 

Bill forced himself to meet the woman’s eyes, and then 
hung his head. STiiiliiig, patting him on the shoulder. 
Gram asked him to bring the sht'phcrd’s pie fr</in the pic- 
nic basket. He bent over the basket, glad to be turning his 
back as he lifted out an earthenware dish, still warm lioni 
the oven. 

It was decided that Bill and Mcrric should go on to 
North Landing alone, so Gram could stay to care for her 
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friend* As Bill picked up the basket and led Merrie away 
from the kittens, he heard Tim’s mother whisper: 

“Ah, poor lad. He’s light shy, seemingly. Our Tim’s 
always bc'cn t’siime.” 

Holding Merrie’s hand, Bill walked w4th long strides 
aw^ay from the caravan house. He stopjx'd halfway down 
the shore road, found the* suitcase, opened it to make sure 
eveiythiug w^as still then', and left it in its hiding place. 
He went on wnth Merrie ski])ping at his side, through the 
wnding stiects of the village, past the old church grey 
and pale in the sun, past the tiny slumps and the wdiite- 
washed cottages with ^heir n'd tiled roois. And all the way, 
he felt that a hundred eyes were watching him. Women 
coming out of the narrow side streets with their diojiping 
bjslK ts looked up w^ith gleaming ey(‘s; old fisluTinen 
smoking their pipes in IIh' shadows ol the cottagers stopped 
talking and stared over ilieir sliouldcrs; a group of girls on 
the corner n<Mt the village post oflicc smiled at Merrie, at 
her lotely face and her pretty curls, and then, wlieii liicy 
turn(‘d their (‘y(‘S to Bill, their (‘xpressions beiMine curious 
and wondering --and was Bill only imagining it or wwe 
the looks unfriendly? Had the news of the fight already 
spre«id iluougli the v.lLige? 

Bill was glad wlien he ,nid Merrie n ached tlie open 
country wdieiv there was no o o in sight, where there were 
no houses, but only liclds, am the smei! and soui d of the 
sea. They jiassed an enclosure wIktc two shaggy donkeys 
grazed, and meadows where sheep were bleating. Far to 
the right was a tall w^hitc lighthouse. Near it was a crum- 
bling lookout tower, built when the \ ikings sailed oiu of 
Norway’s fjords to raid the P "Osh coasts. And ahead, at 
the end ol' a long straight ro«*a, were, white precipices, 
rising over a bay much Lugger tham Gram’s, broad and 
dazzling blue in tlic sunshine, and dott^'d with gaily 
painied fishing cobles. Some \ere drawm up on to the 
beach, o^b "s rocked at the water’s edge; and wwldng in 
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and around them were the dark-clothed figures of fisher- 
men, like toy men, they were so far below. 

Bill carried Merrie down the long concrete stairway to 
the beach. Leaving her in a safe place, he crossed the sand 
and waded into the water just as the last of the cobles was 
coming into the harbour, tossii g up spray as she swayed 
and dipped towards the shore. Bill stood knee-deep in the 
splashing waves and stared at the three m^ri inside the 
coble, men whose deep-lined faces and broad backs and 
hard muscles told of the crude, hard, independent life 
they led at sea. One, an enormously tall, broad man with 
huge shoulders and stiong red arms, turned off the motor, 
banged a pair of great oars into their rowlocks, and rowed 
with powerful strokes till the coble veered around and 
came swiftly, stcTn foremost, into shallow vvMlei. Bill 
moved to the place wditTe the boat would strike the beach. 
He saw that she was named the J^ew Hope^ arfd that her 
owner’s name, lettei ed 011 her jKii t side, was John Marvell. 

An old man with his oilskin over l)is shouldcT jumped 
from the Neiv Hof.' into the waves. Then a voting man 
carrying a basketful of crabs lea]>ed down almost 011 top 
of Bill. Th(' basket slippc'd, and Bill plunged his aims 
down, lifting it c(ui< kl> and cari)ing it to the shore. There 
he waited, grinning as rlie tall, bluc-cyc'd, blond young 
man approached him. 

^Tsli, thanks, lad. N^early lost part of our haul that time'. 
Here, give us a hand with t’rest now you’ve got yourself 
wet. ’B>, what a <at<h wc’\<‘ had today. Best of t’season, 
ch, Dad?” The young man’s teeth Hashed as Ik* calk'd to 
the giantlike man ccnling rope in the boat s pjCAV. 

‘"Aye, George/’ came the reply, ‘‘but there’s hardly a 
lobster in t’lot. I’liat’s I’priec lha pays. Now I like to sec 
a nice haul of lobstors.” 

“You’d ne<*d a lot of lobsters to be worth what this lot’s 
worth, Dad,” said George. The big man mov(*d to the 
middle thwart to lift a basket brimming with crabs down 
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to Bill. Bill took the basket, staggering under its weight, 
but struggling to the shore without falling. He went back 
for another, and as he grasped il, he caught George wink- 
ing at his father. But he went on working, laughing hap- 
pily, helping to drag the jSfew Hope on to the shore and to 
empty her of the crab pots brought in to be mended, help- 
ing to draw downhill the heavy cable that was to pull the 
boat up on to the slipway. When the cable had been 
secured to th<‘ J^exu Hope^^ stern, the big man waved his 
arm and the winch, high above the slipway in its shed, 
began its slow “put-put-put/’ Then as the cobl(‘ inov'‘d up 
the slope of the beach. Bill and George raced back and 
forth, thrusting planks in her path so that she should not 
sink loo df'eph into the sand. 

VVljcTi the hOi\l was serun* on ihe slipway, the three 
fishermen, with Bill in tJieir midst, walked with long slow 
steps bark to the wmU'i’s edge to examine th(' day’s catch. 
Bill foiii\d himself glancing again and again at the old 
man as he lit his pipe and piilfcd at it, smiling in enjoy- 
ment. He was a shabby old man with scraggly white hair 
and a bushy beard, and the gnarled look ol a tree whieh 
has stood for years against the winds. Bill watched him 
pick up some sand and let it run through his hands, hard 
hands, as powerful as any younger man’s. All the old man’s 
movements gave the impression of energy, though he must 
ha\e been over se\enty. Bill noticed drai George addressed 
him in a frank, respectful w'ay when he said: 

“Eh, Bob, today’s luck makes me right sorry t’ crabbing 
season’s only a month to go. Td S()oner crab than fish any 
day.” 

“Aye,” said the old man, “bi i there’s newt like being in 
t’bait house of a cold winter’s evening, and t’fire going in 
t’stove, and a few of us in there ba'itiiig t’lincs. There’s 
nowt as cozy as that in summer.” For some reason, when 
he had spoken, the old man looked at Bill wi*h the serious, 
wondering ..pression Bill had noticed on the faces of the 
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people in the village. But there was something special 
about the look, something in the sharp blue eyes that 
startled Bill. 

It grew quiet on the shoic. Most of the fishermen had 
already mounted the hill, some of them following their 
eatclies as the winch drc\/ them up the slipway m heavy, 
boxlike sleds, and then carrying the baskets of cr.ibs one 
by one to the lorries on the clilT load. With an impatient 
gestuie, the big man pointed towards the coiurtle i unway 
where two donkeys climbed, each bearing foui Iraskc ts <»f 
crabs. 

‘‘Where are our two donke>s?” he demanded. ‘‘Wliafs 
that lad thinking of, not being her(‘ with t’donkeys.^" He 
turned to George . “(io along up, lad, and t( 11 Roll to g< t 
down here with those donkeys a^^ fast as his 1( gs w'lll e arry 
him. And then get along home to thy tea. 1V11 ih> motlnu 
ril be tlieu' iiisidt' an hour."’ 

Next he addiessed llu old man. 

“Tha*d best go tilong now, too. Bob. 1 II sta\ aiouiid a 
while. r\e . few jobs to s< c to whil<* Tm wanting." 

“Thankee, John. I'll be s<<ing tlic^ at (ock(i(nv to- 
morrow then."’ Tlie old lisheimaii picked iiji Ins ojlskm, 
his sou\vester and his lum h tin, and began tlu climb up 
the cc me nt stairway. Several times he stopped to stale bac k 
at Bill, and had Bill bet n in area, Ik would have heaid 
Old Bob mutter : 

“Billy White Bolts, bless me, i( it isn't Billy WTiite 
Boots come back’’’ And willi a sigli, “Blow me, Billy lad, 
tha’s diopped dowm to woik amonu^st us sami‘ as lha 
always did do!"’ 

^Vith his face showing his tageiriess, Bill s1e])ped for- 
ward. 

“I’ll carry a few of the baskt ts up the hill, Mr. Mancdl, 
w'hile you’re waiting for th^' donkeys ’ lie offered. John 
Man ell smiled at him. 

“Good lad,’’ he said. “But tha’d best make it only one 
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basket and then be done. Tha’ll find it’s heavier work 
than tha thinks.'’ Mr. Marvell watched as Bill lifted a 
basket of crabs, swung it to his back, holding it by the 
rope attached to its handles, and mounted the stairw«^y* 
When Bill returned for a second basket, and then, with 
perspiration running down his cheeks, for a tliird, Mr. 
Marvell cliurkled to himself. By the time Bill had come 
back to th(* beach for the I'ourth time, G(*orge had reached 
the shore, leading the two donkeys Bill and \lrrrie had 
passed on their way to Noith Landing. Ceorge said: 

“No sign of Rolf, Dad. I went all t‘way home. Mother 
hasn’t seen him since morning. But I met Pete Rii k.iby in 
t'villagt‘, and he said Tim Piudem was hurt under t'cliffs 
this mfu ning.” 

“Young "Jim Pnidem, ilia says? Eh, that's a shame. 
Whal happened, did flad tail?” 

‘‘Nav, 1'wasn‘t an aciidenl. According to IVte, some 
young fellow came along and knocked I'irn down. Pete 
said he saw it happen and it was no arcidciit. T’ambiilance 
came to take Tim to hospital, and Rolf went along with 
him.” 

“And is young Tim badly hint, then?" 

“Pete didn't now. d 'l id's arm's hioken. lie didn’t 
know what else." 

“Eh, well. Tin sorry. I'im's mother needed all t’hclp he 
could give her as it was,” said Mi. Marvell 

Bill felt a sinking sensation in the pit of his stomach as 
he helped to load the donkeys, as he tied the baskets over 
the thick pads of straw on their backs. George pulled 
the baskets to make sure they were secure, and said: 

“Now then, lad, I'm going to show you hmr to drive a 
donkey up t'hill!'’ Bill blushed and glanced <it the cliff 
top, afraid that the boy called Rolf would ct>me. He took 
hold of the rope bridle of one of the donkeys, and soon he 
iiad to give all his attentiini to keeping his foothold on the 
slipw^a '/ and imitating George’s cries ; 
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“Huey, huey ! Huey-ya ! Go on there ! Get along there ! 
Huev-ya!” 

“They’re only young ones. They don’t know their work 
yet,” George explained, laughing, when Bill’s donkey 
balked halfway up the hill and began to back slowly down, 
while Bill pushed with all his might from behind. 

Bill went on working till the last basket of crabs had 
been carried to the cliff top, then the last of the damaged 
crab pots. He was breathing hard when he turned down 
the hill to Merrie. 

“Well, so long,” he called. “I’ll come give you a hand 
again soon !” 

“Eh, by gnm,” Mr. Marvell grinned, calling Bill bark, 
“tha’s forgotten to a«k for payment, lad.” 

Bill stared at him in surprise. “But it didn’t seem hke 
work!” he exilaimed. 

George chiiiklcd at that. “It’d be work sorm inontili if 
he was forced to do it day in and day oni, th. Dad.’ He’d 
change his tunc il ht had to get np at high tide monnngs, 
ram or share. It’s not so bad just now, with high tide at 
six, but how about cold winter nioinings when wf’re out 
at three or four in t’pitch black. ^ “say', Dad^ we ought to 
liiie him and show him wh.at work is!” 

In a flash. Bill thought of the derelict lying against 
Glam’s tiriatc. It would be expeasise to rebuild hei. He 
would need a thousand things, fiom screws to saris. He 
burst out: 

“Oh, would you lure me, sir ^ I’d work hat rl, and I know 
a bit about boat* and and I’d work from morning till 
night!” 

“Aye, and school starts m two weeks,” Gcoi go reminded 
him. 

“Oh ... I didn’t know . . .” said Bill in confusion. 

“Look thee, lad . . began Mr Marvell. He got no 
further. There was a shout from the road. 

“There’s Rolf now, Dad,” said George. “There he 
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comes just when all tVork’s over and done with. Still, it 
may be that Tim needed him at t'hospital.’^ 

Rolf Marvell strode up to Bill and seized him by both 
shouldtTS. Bill’s head reeled as he heard the words he had 
heard earlier that day, not shouted but hissed at him this 
time: 

“Go on home to your mother!'’ He stood frozen in his 
tracks, listening to Rolf cry out to his father, ‘"1 Ic’s the one 
who Imrt Tim ! He knocked Tim down and broke his arm, 
and Tim's nothing like as big as hf' is! And you just ought 
to see Tim! He’s been in terrible pain all day! He looks 
like he’s gC'rig to die!’' 'rhin-lipped, with b!*^zing, 
Rolf raised his lists and lunged at Bill. 

“You'ie a bully, that’s what you are, a bully!” he 
shouted, siriking at Bill’s chest again and again. Bill did 
little more than raise his arms to dchuid himself, and soon 
it was too late to light, for Cieorge dragged his brother 
away. Rill addressed Mr. Marvell in a da/cd and lifeless 
voice, as if he stood before a judge, 

‘‘I did knock that boy dowm. I ’rn sorry I hurt him , , 

He hung Ills head and felt his bean brat sicki*ningly- But 
soon anger rose in him and made his woids level and 
clear. 

"It wasn’t a fair fight, he said, ‘*T*»cre were three to 
one and she w^as my boat. 1 got to her hrst, 1 dragged her 
in, and when those three' fclhnvs tried to take her away 
fuun me, 1 glass 1 lost my tempei. 1 kept thinking, what 
right have they to grab her when I dragged her in?” 

There was nothing inoie to say and Bill walked aw^ay, 
down the hill towards where M<'irie was wanting. He 
w'ould not lei himself hurry, but all the way he was strug- 
gling lu eonlrol the qui\ei .ig of his chin, and all the way 
he could hear Rolf talking excitedly to his father, Sci>ing: 

‘"He's lying, Dad! You should have been there to see it. 
He picked on Tim because Tim was t'smallest! He's the 
worst 1 ully 1 < \ or saw! Who is lie, any vvay ?” 
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Bill sat down at one edge of the cloth Mcrne had spre ad 
on the sand for the picnic. He answciod her questions 
about the hshtimen and then boat, but his woids had no 
zest in them, and as il to spite him, his ears kept hstrmng 
for sounds from the cliff top. He could hcai voices above 
him, but he could no ivmger tell what was being said He 
heard Marvells’ loiiv turn aiound and mount the curving 
hill to the riambotough road, he InUncd till tlu whin of 
the motor died .iv;av 1 hen he s^t qun tl> i itmg th< sand- 
wiches Gi am and Mti nc and he liad pi c p in d, and w iti h- 
ing the gulls circling and sinking down inU) th h iiboui 
with quick litd( splashes 

The un sank k)wtr tnd shadows crept moss Moith 
Landing PaiJs oi vnnd blew thni sliowcis of sand uioss 
the picnic clodi and It It ipilc igiinsttlit tlienno^ of w urn 
tea Soon Bill md Mmi packed in' jn^nic thnig-- <4.w j) 
and huiricd link t > tlu c u i\ i i house ^ stopping on ilu 
wa\ to bniig the suite is< fican tlu bnickcn lloldiu” both 
tlu suittasc iiid tl puiiK bnltl, Bill w nted outride in 
Piudeins g<ird< n, v* thit lu would not hut to spe ik to 
Jim’s mother igain Viid dl du w is to IhLi IIouu ht 
Tchtarsed what he would s ly to (ii ini when slu v aught 
sight of tlu wiecktd boat Imall), just bcfui tlu laviiu 
path mult Its tuin ttiwiid tlu st i, he bluittd out 

' \ou know til It boat I told you I found, Gi im . . . 
Wt 11, sh( s tlu 1 C l»y tlu tt n ice Slu ’s b idl> d image d, but 
I bi ought hei lumu . See, there slu is” 

Giam svw the iiling bo it befon Btll hiuslu d spe akin i? 
Slu qmekeruel lit i steps itid soc»ti slu w is running lui 
hand" along th. hull, and going down on he i knees, woik- 
ing her hand through the hole 

‘ I his is a bit ol luck, lad,” she said “Hun arc no iibs 
biokf n, and the daniagt isn t right aft, not uncUi the foie- 
foot whtie the new plants would n* eel a lot of be nding ” 
‘ You know about boats,” said Bill, uiibt lu vingly. 
‘'Ah, yes, a bit. ’ Gram laughed. ‘'Your giandfather and 
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I used to sail/' She turned her attention back to the wreck. 
“Slu was built for speed, lad. She must have been a beauty 
in a strong wind. It’s the part below the water that counts 
in making speed. Look at her w^onderful curving lines.” 

‘'I found her around there, below the cliifs, Gram.” Bill 
pointed. ‘"I got to her first. I — see . . But Gram 
wont on: 

‘'I think it might be best if you announred \ou’ve found 
her- in the Bridlington pujicr^, you know, lad and then 
if her owner comes to daiin her. we’ll ofier to buy her^ 
and just hope he doesn’t ask too much!” 

‘“Yes, and 1 can be working on her in the tirinie/’ 
Bill’s anticipation was glowing again, “ril have in s*o to 
Biidlington after my tools, and Fll have to find some wood 
somewhere . . 

'“'Uhere's wood u]) in the loft, lad,” said Gram. “‘"J'here's 
some sjiruce and sonu' oak, and a f'w pine timbers. You’re 
W('lcome to it, <md to anything else you find up there. 
W'e’II go and Ikivc a look in the morning." 

““'llianks e\er so inurh, Gr*im/’ said Rill. ‘‘I’m going to 
try to get a job somewheie to pay lor the part<i I’ii have to 
buy. Piote>sor g.ive me a hundietl dollars, ili«u\^ about 
and I still have . bout / 31 left, but I don't think 1 ought 
to spend that on th<‘ boat. It should bt* for ('inergencies, 
and besid(‘s, I’d really likf to j)ay for everything to do with 
the boat ni>self. I (ould •’^o on woiking an hour or two a 
day even aft^T school staits. I used to help in a boat- 
building y«ird .sometimes, back home.” Gram nodded. She 
seemed as pleased about the IxMt as he wms. 

‘'There’s where her name was,” she pointed out. ‘“The 
letlei s must have been in metal. They \ e been torn .iw ay.” 
Bill knelt down, dccipheruvg the name IVom the marks on 
the derelict s prowu 

“‘She was called thei'w/j. Gram. I like that name, don't 
you? Let’s keep to that,” 

It '' as growing dark and cold, and Bill, Merric and 
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Gram hurried into the kitchen. While Bill poked up the 
fire in the fireplace. Gram lit the oil lamps, made cocoa, 
and brought out munch and parkin, lemon-curd tarts, 
date pasty, and other Yorkshire delicacies. The talk was 
light and gay, and Bill laughed with Gram and Merrie 
when Joey Budge percited on the chair above Tumbles to 
scold her, and then, as if he had decided to be friends, 
alighted on the kitten’s soft back and preened himself 
contentedly. 

But when Merrie was dressed for bed. Bill realized that 
he could not stay in the kitchen alone with Gram. He 
knew it would change everything when Gram learned the 
whole truth about the boat, and he could not bear to sit 
talking with her, keeping his secret to himself. He said he 
was tired, and climbing the stairs with Merrie, he tucked 
her into bed and went to his own room. He undressed, put 
on the pyjamas Gram had given him* and got into bed, 
leaving the white boots on the chair where he had found 
them that morning. He pulled the covers tight round his 
neck, but he could not go to sleep. He could not even 
make himself keep his eyes closed. He sat up, hunched 
over the window sill, looking out at a sea that sparkled 
like diamonds as the moon rose. 

He thought about his first day in Flamborough, and 
remembered the Professor’s saying; 

“You go over there and make a success of it. Everything 
depends on that.” 

He opened the w indow and let the sea air fill the room. 
He stayed as he was a long time, with his chin in his hands 
and his eyes on the water. He kept making resolutions, 
resolving to do the things which w'ould make the Professor 
see he was being a success. He would go out and find a Job, 
that was the first thing. And when school started, he would 
work till he was first in the class. He would not stop till he 
could write and tell the Professor he had the highest marks 
and the best sports record in the whole school. And he 
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would use every spare minute for rebuilding the Futy'^ he 
would make her the finest sailing boat Flamborough had 
ever seen. Thinking about what lie would do made him 
pound his fist into bis hand, as if he were urging on his 
team back at home. But the memory of the fight and of 
knocking Tim down stole back into his mind and drove the 
other thoughts away. H e shiver cd and closed thc\s indow. He 
lay on his back on top of his covers, wide-eyed and wakeful. 

Suddr'uly he jumped uj), pulled his trousers and sweater 
over his pyjamas, fumbled in his pocket for Tim Prudem’s 
glasses, and ran out along the hall, down the stairs and into 
the kitchen. Gram had brought the oil lamp from the cen- 
tral beam of the kitchen ceiling and jdaced it on the organ. 
She was bending forward over the keys, playing hymns 
from her hymn book, when she heard Bill’s tight, strained 
voice : 

“It was T who hurl that boy. Gram! I- I didn’t mean 
to hurt anyone, 1 just got excited, I wanted the boat so 
much. So I knocked down the boy nearest niC, If you don’t 
believe me, here are his glasses!"’ 

Gram turned in her chair, and Bill ran to her, almost 
thiowong the broken glasses into her Lip. He wheeled 
around and fled I n k to his room, and lay with his face 
buried in his pillow, praying that Giam would not come, 
listening with all his bein; for the sound of her footstep. 
But it was only tlie thuddi ig of the waves that broke the 
stillness of the old house. 
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B n I awoke with a st irt wlicn I umblt s f anir mewing to 
him. lie re ached down and hfted the kitten to his 
bed, where slie snuggled agiinst him, puiiing A mist 
piessed against the wmelow, and il was liglit enough foi 
him to set hn staling at him with bright, mqmiing eves. 
Ihen the (oghotn soiuidcel horn tlu lighthouse. It gave a 
loud blast whuli lelioid and le echoed around the he id- 
land. Bill he Id his wijst iitai the window and looked at his 
wateh. It was ten past five He sit up, wide awake with a 
sudden inspnation 1 caving I ambits in the warm spot 
where he had been ivin^, he dressed quicklv and crept 
downstairs in his stoeking leet, holding las white boots in 
his hands 

Outside It was vt n snil, and the tcnatc w is wet from 
last night s laiii. Bill sat at i eoinci ol tin sea wall to put 
on his boots, and gaai d out ove i the beach o\ e t the ]>ale 
watt I, and up at the clifis like shadowy giants standing 
guard ove I Dyke llmuc btre telling his arms, he rose, 
crossed the ten ate, and leaped ovei the Fury. lie turned, 
surprised to se e that the bo.it was covered with a t.irpaulin 
now, though he had not asked Gram for one Lifting the 
edges ol the tarpaulin, he thought again about how he 
would repaii the cabin. Then he i in along the ravine 
path, through mist hanging so heavily that it seemed he 
could reach out and giasp it in his h.inds. Ht lan through 
the dripping woods, up on to the chfF, and past the caravan 
house where lira Prude m and liis mother lived He chose 
a new loute to Flamborough Village, along the edge of 

So 
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the big farm where haystacks stood in two long rows, and 
over the new-ploughed earth of the fields farther inland. 
As he strode quickly along the furrows, early morning 
sounds were ever^'wherc around him. The foghorn moaned, 
a bell peeled, a dog barked, the blackbirds sang in the 
liedges, a rooster crowed. He Imrried faster, spurred on by 
the damp and the cold, till he turned into the road from 
which h(' could see the rooftops of the village, swathed in 
white below him. He ran downliilK past liglitcd cottages 
where fishermen were preparing to go to sea, then out 
on to the road he and Meiiie had taken the day before. 
Shcc'p were eating (he long grass in (he gullies at earh side 
of the road, and they ran tog<‘ther across the fields and 
turned to watch him as he passc'd. 

He rcachc'd Nortli 1 andiiig and stood on the precipice, 
looking down. Nc^t a soul was in sight. The tide was in and 
il was calm, with only the softc^st fringe of waxes on the 
shore ; and the mist was lifting, ixdsting and rolling, with 
bits of light breaking from it, as though the sun were 
wTapped inside it. Holding his arms in front of himself 
for warmth, Bill rounded the cliff top. As he wtmt down 
the road to the lifeboat house, a man on a bic'yxle passed 
him, with a basket of cod balanec‘d on his liandlebars. And 
as he starte d down the stairw K\y to the beach, Mr. Marvell’s 
lorry drewv up behind him. He retraced his steps towards 
the loirx , liis heart bealii»g hard. Mr. Marvcdl opened the 
cab door to climb down, but when lie saw Bill, he sat back, 
cxc laiming: 

“Well, blow me if t’lad hasiiT come back!” 

Bill caught a glimpse of Roll Marvell and another boy 
~ he knew it was Pete Riekaby - jumping down at the 
far side of the cab; but George, who had been riding on 
the back of the lorry with Olci Bob, came arc>und to Bill’s 
side and grinned up at his father. 

“He wants t’job, Dad. Hire him,” he urged. “He’s game 
all right, turning up after what Rolf saici to him. Strikes 
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me he’s got a share of what went to make his granddad 
t’best man in t’fleet when he was alive.’* 

‘‘You knew my grandfather? You know who 1 am?” 
cried Bill. 

“Aye, lad, we know. We knew l’ minute wc clapped eyes 
on those white boots aivd heard thy strange manner of 
speaking— for strange it is, and no mistake,” said Mr. 
Marvell. He studied Bill in silence before going on: 

“Let’s hear what you have to say about it, lad. What 
happened yesterday morning.^ How did \on lad get hurt ? 
His arm’s broken in two places, tha knows. T’doctors say 
it’ll be a lucky thing if it comes right again.'’ 

Bill’s face went white. He staled at the ground and lan 
his hand over his forehead. 

“I’m 4 orjy. I hope he’ll be all light. I 1 guess I hit 
him because I was so < razy io et( the boat back.” He de- 
scribed what had hapjxiud at the difl k>ot, and when he 
had hnished, Mi. Marvell Stud: 

“We’ll maik it down as an acciddit then, young lad, 
and we’ll hue thee, (*iie houi mornings, helping us get 
t’boat to sea. and thice hours altc moons, bunging t’don- 
key^ down, cleaning t’boat, boiling and packing t’erabs 
and cutting up t’bait lor t’next dav. Wc’ll pay thee a 
pound a week, same as Rolf and Pete, but only for I’two 
weeks till school begins, mind. Alter that tha w'orks 
nobbiu a bit aftei noons. It’s icgulations. And look here, 
lad . . Ml. Marvell leaned down from the cab. “Tha’d 
best keep thy fists to thyself aftei this.” 

The big fisherman jumped down from the cab and 
called in a booming voice over his shoulder, “Rolf and 
Pete, come here!” A minute passed before the two boys 
appeared, arm in arm, glowering tluir disappioval. Mr. 
Marvell said, “We’re giving this lad a tiy, and we’re having 
no fratching or Til knock thy heads together, dosta hear?” 

“I won’t work with him. Dad!” growled Rolf. 

“I'hen do without thy pay. It was an accident with yon 
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Tim Prudcm. T’lad’s sorry about it. Now tha must forget 
it. Thct* also, young Pete.” 

Pete followed Mr. Marxell, George and Old Bob away 
to help to prepare the Netv Hope for launching. Old Boh 
caught Bill’s eye as he plodded by, and an intent, troubled 
look passed bettveen them. Rut soon Bill had to give all 
his attention to Rolf, who climbed on to the back of the 
lorry and began to give* orders: 

“Bring those luncli tins out of t’cab and then come 
around here and catch t’pots when 1 throw them.” 

With his eyes sparkling in his eag(‘rness, Rill grasped 
the crab po*'^'. which had been brought in and mended, 
and stacked them at the side of the road. He had to work 
at top speed to put each ])ot down and be back und(‘r the 
lorr y when Roll heaved ti\r next over the side. Rolf threw 
so carelessly that, by the time the I(>riy was unloaded. 
Bill’s hands weie bruised and bU'eding. But he grinned 
when Rolf e(^mmandcd: 

“Now down to t’beach with them, four at a tim(\ Look 
sliarp, and when you’ve carried t’pots you can conic back 
for t’emjity baskets, all twenty-foiu of them!” 

Bill plodded ha(’k and forth between the hilltop and 
the watei’s edge wh'le Rolf swept out ihe Irack of the 
jo»rv and carried down ihc baskets of b. il. 

“What I’ve been doing used to be lim Priic U rn’s job — 
before yesterday,’* said Rt'lf meaningfully, as he and Biil 
began one of their trips dowai tlic slipway together. 

Wdieii the New Hope had been pushed over her skids 
to the waur’s edge, and the baskets and pots had been 
stow'<‘d into lier, Bill W'aded ovi lih die wa\es slapped ai 
the to])s of his boots, to stiaight* n the prow while the 
others pushed with their b^i.ks .igainst the st(‘ni. Old Hob 
pulled himself aboard and lifted the canvas coMa* from the 
boat’s motor. Then Bill stood aside, and with a final shove, 
Mr. Marvrll and George rnive a Jump and clung to the 
stern, f mig tliei» legs over it, and elimb'^d abcKird. ^Vhile 
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Old Bob worked with the motor, Mr. Marvell fitted the 
rudder and tiller into place, and Geoige steered with a 
long-handled oar, out into deeper watci. Next George 
slid both oais into their rowlocks and lowed out, keeping 
the New Hope\ prow steady, moving her away from the 
rocks till Old Bob succiided m staiting hii motor. 

It was nearing six-thirty when the fleet of a dozen cobles 
chugg(d one b> one thiough tlie opining belwetn the 
clifls. The men, three in tach boat, siemed to (oigit the 
land as soon as the > iiftit. ga/ed stawaid. ofl toop«n 
stretches wlicre the sun wa> iiMng quukl) now, tin owing 
spanglt s on to the wa\cs. But Bill iiotietd that in tlu stii i 
orMar\cirs boat, Bob stood shading his e \es, with his face 
turned back tcmaids tlu shore , and Bill fill cirlain tliat 
tlu old man wa« loo* jiif’ sti ughl at him 

T etting Inmsi If down to tlu sand, Bill watched tdl th 
fleet w«is out ol sight bevonel tlu (liHs Bt Ion him, Noiih 
Landing was w d mino sotiK at Imt, hesitantU, but a'- 
the gi(\ ness left It, lu eonlelsvi thmg'^ he had not neaieul 
before, tlu Ssisting caMS in the thflsules, some of them 
half full of w it< T, tlu ])» 11 hull •»iiulpi])( rs r inning at the 
wdtn’s (elge, the pcbblis around him tliat glutiicd in a 
thoiuand colouis as the sunlight toiuhed them 

Sinking l>aek he buried his elbow in tlu ^\nd, lie elid 
not ehangi his position wlu 11 Roll and Pi te eanu towaids 
him, but he kejit his eves on them, notii uu>- Rolf's jiowei- 
ful build, his 111 Id) faee and his hair, so light li w.n siK^ 1 
in tlu sun Rolf and Pete made a shai |) i ontiast. Roll s 
tall and shin, and Pile shoii and plump, with a big Ian 
and blight nd i hci k'^ undei tousled hm. His likuk 
woollem i(rse>, stictclud light aero'^s liis e lu st, gave him «i 
soft, pudgy look as hi bobbed along at Rolf’s side, taking 
two steps to each of Roll’s strides. Rolf ludd his hands iii 
his trousi rs pockt ts, but Pe te s darted eve rywhe 1 c, sLetc h- 
ing images m the air as he dese ribed a conveisalicm he hail 
had with some of the village girls. He talked quickly, with 
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winks and grins, and every sentence ended in a burst of 
laughter H« did not stop talking till Rolf came to a halt 
ovti Bill’s legs and sjid coldl> ■ 

^‘You\e got cheek, asking my father foi a job after wh?* 
>ou’ve done. You won’t m ike me bclle^e it was an acci- 
dent. Why’d you liavt to pick on pooi "1 nn^ ^Vhy didn’t 
you hit me or Pete hen ^ \\hv didn’t yni puk on some- 
bedv youi o%vn si/e** I don't caic if yon au Liza Wade’s 
giand< 5 ori You’ll not ircl aw \y with it \ oil’ll be soiry be- 
fou you’i( finished And wh it art 011 la /in j around for ? 
\ on’re not doiK \^OIklng\^l You’\t totanv t’sLdsbark. 
Come fill no g< t a moM on*” 

Bill said nothing, and Rolf and Pett went auav slowly 
11]) the sh])v\a\. \\h<n tlit\ it iclud the nip, tliiv stood 
talking Uuutlu 1 Old Jociking down at Bill, who lay in the 
Sind I \iU il> as they hid lift him Btfoie they went on 
tow uds tilt \jIhot , Bill h( ud in the (kai an iht words, 

‘ Bhnkinj ^ atik * ’ 

Allt 1 waiting ten minutes longei, Bill stood up with a 
sigli .ind < aiiK d tlit skids u]) the hill, stacking them on the 
slojit whcif the Muivtlh k' pt the 11 bmt 1 lie n he 
climbtil to the hilltop dud ambh d slowK back thiough 
flamboiongh \ n te' J)anes With \ senes of 

Itcips, lit lari down tfie path into tin 1 u ne But on the 
Itnat' bfloie D)/( llousi he slowed his steps and ap- 
proached the kite hen door uncasih woichnng what he 
could si> to (iiain alur l\st night. Idling himself it was 
Old) half p isl SIX, and Giam w*aS piobiblv still as*tep, he 
op( nc d tl ( eh)or and e iU< 1 1 d to hnd tin old woman Kiu e 1 - 
uig at the health, lilting the asln ^ mto a bucket with a 
small sliovfl She h<id lit the fut, but it was not burning 
wdl. 1 1 w i smok\ and film ind gie\ C lossing thi room 
cjUKtlv, Bill stood ovci hei and said 

“Gee, Giain you ought to let me . • Then he 
st^I>p(d because (Jrain's hinds flew uitt> the «ui and she 
hughre 
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‘‘Eh, lad, you did give me a start ! I thought you were in 
bed!’^ 

“Oh, I’ve been up quite a while.” Bill smiled, “I was 
going to say I’ll build the fire. Gram. I’ll do it every 
morning when I come home from work.” 

“You— you don’t mea.i to say you’ve gone out and 
found a job already?” Gram’s eyes danced as Bill an- 
swered : 

“IVe been working an hour and a half already —for 
Mr. Marvell.” 

“Saints above!” cried Oram. “And on an empty stom- 
ach! I can sec I’m going to have to keep an eye on you, 
young fellow 1” 

Bill remembered e\eiy thing then, and looked .away, but 
presently lie fell Gwim leaning on Jiis arm to herself. 

on, lad,’' '^hc said, “Build lliis fire up nie(‘ and 
bright for me whih' I make bic-akfast, and when wt've 
eaten, you .md I ate going to the loti to sec what there is 
tliat can be of use in the rebuilding.” 

Bill squatt d before the fireplace, making Gram’s little 
fire into a jiyramid of Stic ks and eoal and blowing on it 
till it flared up. Then be washt'd his hand^ and moved to 
the table to eat his eeic*al while Gi.im fiied Ijis bacon and 
tomatoes over the gas ring inside one of the j)aiiels of llu* 
wall stove*. As she woikcd, Gram held a roinersatioii with 
Joey Bnclge. 

'*IIis wSc'coiid day in England aiul he's found himself a 
job, Jo<‘y. Whai dosta say to that?’" 

“Now then, now then!” c roakcnl Joey, and he began to 
sivcar. Gram shook iiei l)ig s]>oon at Jiim. 

“None of that novv! We’ll liavc no inoic of thy hanky- 
panky I” 

When Gram was not looking his way. Bill found him- 
self studying her closely for the first lime since he and 
Merric* had arihc'd. Her old-fashioned skiit, Iut blouse 
willi its wdiitc rufllc*, the shawl she wore over her shoulders, 
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fastened together by a brooch, her high, buttoned shoes 
— they were all as he had imagined when his mother had 
described her to him. He noticed her big earlobes poking 
out below her floppy cap, and the many tiny wrinkles of 
her cheeks. And he noticed that she moved quickly, some- 
times with a gay little hop, like a young girl. 

When breakfast was over, Gram found (wo candles and 
a box of matches, 

“And now, love,” she said, “ofTwe^ go U) lh(' loft, before 
Merrie wakes up.” Sh(‘ led the \\ay through the wide 
square hallway, past the door to the big. emplv room, and 
iqj the broad i>taiic‘asc Bill and Merrie had disco\f*n‘<l the 
day before, to the landing and (hen into her own bedroom, 
a colourful place full of foreign dolls, carved jewel boxes, 
and miuiatuic ships inside bottles. Along one wall was a 
row of stands, < ach holding a trailing plant, and in one 
corner w«as a fuzzy yellowish-brown cactus almost ceiling 
high. Gram ( buckled when Bill wont closer lo examine it. 

“That’s our Teddy Bear Cactus,” she said. ‘T dfin’t 
know wdiat we’ll do with him if he grows much tallei. He 
was only a iew^ inches high w^lien he came. Your father 
brought him to me, lad, w^hen he was here during the war. 
He brought him r' tlu plane, all the way from Arizona.” 

From behind the door. Gram lifted a long-handled 
hook and sliyiped it through a ring in a ceiling panel. 
Talking the liook from h(*r, Bill tugged till the panel 
moved down and a ladderlike stairway lowered to the 
floor. He climbed up, stopping inside the loft because it 
was too daik to see, and Gram, who came close behind 
him, lit the candles and handed one to him. Soon the 
shadowy forms lying on all sides became coils of rope, life 
prescr\(rs, sea chests, w^oomu trestles, and ever\ kind of 
fishing tackle; and straight ahead under the eaves was the 
wood: planks and pieces of every size and kind. With 
Gram at his side. Bill ran his hand along a beautiful mast, 
eighteen feet tall. 
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‘‘You’re welcome to use it if you like, lad,” said Gram. 

“Ol), Gram, it’s wonderful* And the wood* There 
ought to be enough to build a boathouse for the Fury 
when I\ c finished her * I can build it opening on to the 
creek, so I can sail her right in at high tide*” 

Giam brought her can lie down close to Bill’s on the 
loft floor. 

‘This mast was part of the Fuflin, tlu fust sailing boat 
your grandfather ever built, Bill How that httk boat flew 
bcfoie the wind*” 

“Grandlathct built sulin boits^ ’ ciud Bill “I never 
knew* Mothfj iu\< r an)tliing about it, Grim Why 
didn’t she tell m< 

Gi.im stood up si )v\l\ holding hn c indl( 

“He— \),( 11, lo^( , he hlh d in a stoim a1 sc a one of 
those suddt n s |u ills wt ha\c iKnabouls ’ 

“In a sailing boil, (ji nri^ ask< \ Billlrnc uhh^slv 

“\<s,la(l He went out U's i\c. i fislun^boit b(ings\vipt 
on to the ro^ ks n(ai tlii Head Ihcii wasn l tim for thf 
hit boat to p t to the m, >oii sit He ind tlu thuf fishtr- 
min wtre lost ’ Ciram stood \(i) still uid thin was no 
sound in the loft. But soon sht uiom d aw u , c illiiu; to Bill 
biigluly 

“( omi ovirhtn.lad Wt’vt f\i r> thing lioni towlot ks 
to ap us 11 ) I hi St kigshfu \ouri wtltomt te) ust anything 
\ou hiu\ 11 iM a good lool lound I think I d btst <>o 
and set to the hltlf mitt bltss lur Htrc, I’ll have )ou 
candlt ” 

Bill litlptd Oiam down thi laddti, and u turned to 
spend an hour txplonng the loll. Wntn he hael txamiiud 
everything, he blew out the eandles, shouldert d two of the 
wooden trestles, and cairied them downstaus, through 
the kitchen, where Meiiie was having her breakfast, and 
out to the wieek Then slowly, straining every muscle, he 
liite*d the boat upside-down on to the Lie'sllcs, first the bow, 
then the stem. He was feverish to begin work. He would 
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have to go to the station in Bridlington for his toolbox, 
but there was a saw in the loft, and he had found a few 
packages of sandpaper; and he had his two-foot ruler in 
the pocket of his travelling jacket. He raced upstairs to his 
room and down again, opening his ruler on the way, pre- 
paring to measure the length of the damaged planks. He 
hurried to the loft for the three soundest and straightest 
spruce bocuds he could find, earned them one by one 
downstairs, and began the measuiirig ,iiid sawing. Next 
he would wra]i the planks in cloth dipped in boiling 
water, to bend them to the Fuiys. shape. He would over- 
lii]) the boardi carefully, and use the galvanized nails 
and the liquid maiinc' glue he had brought over in his 
toolbox. Everything from anchor to cleats must be perfect. 
Ifis h(‘ad sang with thoughts of sails to be bougfit with the 
money he would earn, and ligging, and the tw'O coats of 
('opper p<iint he would give to hei planking, and the Iw^o 
of while lead hc' wimld gi\e to her topsides, l)(‘fore he 
began tlie dtrorating. 

AVhem he had finished cutting the new' jilanking, he 
lifted the boat down to tlu' sand, i ighted Jier and began to 
strip her, unsciewing btoken fittings and (Lilting away 
tangled liggiiig. 1^ would ask Giam w^lieie he could 
bojrow a lilowlarnp, In told himself, so he < ould burn off 
ever) bit of paint Ixdbre rcT'aintJiig. 

He woiked stt'adilv for t\xO hours, ucvct looking away 
from tlie boat, stopping only to adniiit her lovely, sweep- 
ing, cursing lint's. Sometimes clouds passed over the little 
bay, sending theii shadows ac ross the WMter bf'iiealh them. 
Sometimes a shadow would touch the deielict. But it was 
never the shadow that Bill saw. It \vas the suimv patch 
that followed, that stoh* aio md the terrace to n*st for a 
moment like a spotlight, exactly on the Fun. 

Bill had climbed into the cockpit to begin to pull loose 
the broken boards of tlie cabin when he heard his sister’s 
voice an.! looked over the boat’s side towards the ravine. 
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Merrie and Gram were coming quickly towards him, 
Merric holding Gram’s arm under the long grey cape. 
Behind them came two men in white hospital uniforms, 
carrying a stretcher. Bill stood up, shivering suddenly, 
with the sea wind blowing his hair. He underetood light 
away what the processioii meant. Gram was having Tim’s 
mother brought to Dyke House in ordei to take care of 
her. Tim was coming, too, holding a basket the two 
kittens would be inside. Tim’s shouldeis stooped as he 
walked, and he looked shv and stan d, but he gazed at Bill 
and the boat as he dnw near, with eyes burning in 
cageiness. 

“Hello, there,” he said in a tiny, pinrhed voire when he 
was a few feet away. Bill looked down into the boy’s p.ile 
face, and at the triangular white bandage strapping one 
arm tight against his elust. 

“Hi.” Bill nodded, blushing in (onfusion, turning 
quickly away. The pioiession rounded Dyke llouu to the 
kitchen door, ha\ini; BiH alone with the broken cabin 
boards in his hands. He stared around him, and all the 
light that had lx en dai ting dow n to bathe the Fury 
seemr d to ha\ e goru* out. 



Chapter ii 

REBUILDING THE FURY 


B iil lelt ihc boat and followed the stretclior into Dyke 
1 louse ^ expectini? at eveiy moment that Tim would 
turn on him and accuse him as Rolf had done, or that 
Tim’s mother ^ ould tell liim slic was disappt/int<‘d in him. 
He was glad th.it Gram kept him busy biinging the 
wooden bedstead Irom the loft and dean shei ts and 
blankets from the aning iu]:ibo.ird, and buildine up the 
fire till it sent its glow into corner of the kitchen. 

He was glad of anything that meant mo\iiig about, with- 
out talking or having to answer que‘'lions. He was even 
ghd when Gram said: 

‘'Would you show Tim upstairs, lad ^ I thought lie eould 
sleep in the extra bed in )oiir room, if that’s all light with 
you.” He huriied upstaiis, balamnig 'Jim's suitcase on 
liis shoulder. He wl^ stlel to covc'r up Ins i‘mbarrassment 
at hearing d ini diiiibing alter liiin, sluinbliiig and groping 
hi the d i»kn<'ss. 

While Tim watched fioiu lire doonvay. Bill emptied 
his clothes from Mie chc^st of drawers and siackcxi them in 
]>ilcs inside tlu‘ old se.i ehest at the foot of his bed. 

"I’here now'.” He leli the lliie(‘ dust drawTrs ludf 
open and started to leave the io(;in '‘If \ou nec-d moic 
Sluice, there's an empty diawc'r in die little tal)k he 
said. 

"lhank you.” 'Tim walked past liiiii iato tlie loom and 
knelt on liis suitc'as(‘, struggling with liis gcK)cl arm to rc- 
kase tlie catehi'S. Bill saw that his face ^\as w^hite and 
drawn, .md thep- was perspiialion (m hi" for(d»cad. He 
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went back and crouched close to the narrow shoulders in 
the shabby jacket that was too large. 

“ril just give you a hand with this,” he mumbled. He 
opened the suitcase and arranged Tim’s shirts and under- 
wear and socks in the chest drawers, and next to him the 
thin boy lifted one or tw -) things in a haphazard way, with 
trembling fingers. When Bill closed the suitcase, Tim sat 
down on the edge of the bed which was to be his, breathing 
hard as if he had run up a long hill. Bill handed him a 
blanket from his own bed. 

“You lie down and have a rest. I’ll go ask Gram about 
sheets for your bed.” Bill went downstairs with lagging- 
steps, remembering Tim’s pinched face and dark-rimmed 
eyes, and knowing that the broken arm w^as giving him 
pain. 

When tlie ambulance men had left and Tim’s mother 
was tucked into b<'d against the inner ^all of the kitchen, 
she did not scern the; wan f)crsou Bill had tl'.oiight her on 
first seeing her. Site was small and dark-liaired, with fine, 
delicate fe< tures and large eyes like U’irn’s. It was only^ that 
her illness made her look old, as old as Gram. She had a 
quick smile, and as she cliatted wdth Gram, her cheeks 
grew rosy with pleasure. Surely she knew' by now who had 
hurt her son, and yet no shadow came over her face when 
she caught Bill’s eye. 

Tim came dow’u to the kitchen when he had rested. He 
came on tiptoe from the hallway, and stood by his mother’s 
bed, shyly watching Merrie play with Tumbles and the 
two kittens from the caravan house. Bill noticed that the 
boy had brought his cap downstairs wdth him, that he held 
it against his chest with liis good arm, and twisted it and 
plucked at it, as if he did not know whether to stay or go 
out. But Merrie and the kittens romped so gaily that Tim 
moved closer to watch. Soon he forgot himself and burst 
out: 

“Look at their mouths ! They’re all laughing, with their 
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mouths wide open! Look at your Tumbles! Eh, they’re 
right plcasc'd to be together again I” The words came in a 
rush, leaving Tim out of bn'ath. He seemed much 
younger than Rolf or Pete now. I’he lliekcring firelight 
gave his face an elfish look, and he laughed openly and 
merrily. "J'hcre was no sign of repro.u h or s(‘lf-pity in his 
face. 

li was because of Tim’s friendliness, because of the wray 
in which he kept addressing his remeu ks to Bi*! and smil- 
ing that Bill said to him, afu‘r dinner w'as over and the 
dishes washed : 

“I’m going out to sand the planks for th<‘ boav now. 
Gome along and watcli if you want to.'’ Only Tim’s shin- 
ing eyes answ^ered, but iu a morueni he had ])ut 011 the 
Jt'ather jai ket aiul (he worn brown mulller he had left 
hanging on the kitchen door. Hi*? stq) was light and quick 
as lie followed Bill acioss tlic terrace. 

^Vltli new /('St, Bin liued the Ill's! of the ])la]iks on to the 
terrace and sttacldh'cl it, sitting on it as he sanded with 
film stiokes, while bifoie him, Tim pic keel up a piece of 
sandpapei and worked witli his left hand, stopjnng often 

rest. Bill talked al)cuit (he bo.it, ibout scr'ing her and 
luiining to liei dr* jgmg lui in, t)bout how' the re- 
building would bedilhient lioin ichuildin^’, Gurjey bark at 
honif'. And as lie talked, Tim bent t(A\aids him eagerly, 
measuring eveiy word, (Mtcn h(' nodded his agreement, 
or smiled his approval, dim was not blaming lain for the 
injui> to his aim, Bill told hims( If w^onderingly. Tim was 
the very one to ])lame him mt>st, and il seemed as if he did 
iKjt know what il was to ]>ear a grudve. Bill found hims<*lf 
saying liesitatingh : 

“I’m aw^fully soir^ about \ uii arm, Tirn. 1 guess I was 
so desjKTale I didn’t stc)p to think. I just hit out. I'll see 
your mother get®* some of my earnings from the job, to 
help out till you’re betur again/’ 

“Oh. , 0!” Tiiii got to his feet and pressed his hand 
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against his cheek. ‘'Mother and I wouldn’t hear of taking 
any money from you! It was all an accident, and — and 
. . He gulped and went on breathlessly, “I believe you 
about getting to the boat first, even if Rolf and Pete 
don’t. We hadn’t any right to try to take her away from 
you!” 

The two boys worked for a while in silence, closer 
together now. Then they began to talk about the Fury, 
about the jobs it w?s most important to do first so that she 
would be protected through the winter. When Bill looked 
at his watch, it was almost lime foi him to be at North 
Landing to helj) btijjg in the J^ew Hope. He jumped up 
and stood tall against the sky, smiling down at Tim. 

“Keep an eye on her for me. Don't work any longer. 
YouVe not fit to work yet. I'll give you plenty to do when 
your arm’s b(‘tter. And look, tell Giam I’ll be late, will 
you? I’m going to Bridlington for my toolbox niter I’ve 
finished wwk. We can't get much further without the 
nails and screws and things like that. So long, Tim,” 

Bill rack'd away acioss (Jram’s garden, stopping once lo 
wave and let his ('yes rest on the Fmy before he hurried on. 
Two hours later, aflc'i w'orking for Mr. Marvell so quickly 
and steadily that S('vera) ol the fishermen at North I^and- 
ing lemaikcd about it. Bill caught a bus to Bridlington, 
then a second one back, with his toolbox piopped bctw('cn 
his kncTS. AVeary and hungiy , h< plodded down the Danes 
Dy^ke lane, continually shifting the long, thin box on liis 
back so that the rope round it would not cut into his 
shoulders. His wliite boots liad begun lo chafe his feet in 
spite of the heavy socks he was wearing, and the* bumps 
and sores he liad gc>t on his legs and aims when he was 
salvaging the Fury the day before ached and smartc'd. 

The sun w’as setting when he turned into tlic ravine, 
down betwTen the high cliffs which <^ut off half the sky. 
Bc'foie him as he emergt'd from the shadows ol the nets, 
he saw breakers beyond Dyke House hurling tlu'inselves 
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against the cliffs, and above them the sky was a fierce blood 
red, with rolling purple clouds edged by all the colours of 
the rainbow. On the windy open stretch of the terrace, he 
could sec Tim — he recognized him from his bandage — 
and inside the Fury were two other, taller figures. He 
knew right away that they were Rolf and Pete, That they 
had come did not surprise him. What did surprise him 
was that they were hard at work. Boards were lifting and 
flying over the edge of the derelict as tluy tore them loose. 

Bill broke into a run, his heart pounding in anger and 
alarm. He did not shout, and he had nv^arly reached the 
boat when Pete saw him and s^iid to Rolf: 

‘‘Eh, lad, mind yourself, here comes t'Big Chief!’’ 

As Bill rushed up, setting down the toolbox and clutch- 
ing the side of the boat with both fists, P4'te propped him- 
self against a gunwale and chewed a straw, grinning but 
saying nothing. Bill flung out: 

“What do you two think you’re deang with iny boat? 
Get out before I throw you out!” Rolf stopped work and 
stood with his feet apart, leaning slightly against the 
curved side of the cockpit, and it was he who answered: 

“No need to burst a blood vessrl. WVre jusi getting 
things moving a bit.’* H< surveyed the Fury m a satisfied 
way, as if the little boat were a stage all set for a scene he 
had planned. ‘"Aye,” hr continued, “we want to sect’ cabin 
rebuilt before winter hits hei. Winter won't do her any 
good as she is. Wt want to take good care of her, don’t we, 
Pete, lad?” 

“Right,” Pete grinned, “but I’m for getting on back to 
t’village now, Rolf. We’ve done enough for one day, and 
t’fish and chip shop opened half an hoar since.” Pete 
jumped with a heavy thud into ttic sand and stood swing- 
ing his arms and puffing out his cheeks in the cool wind 
from the sea. 

BiU pulled himself up over the side of the Fury. He was 
surprised \/hen Rolf jumped out an instant later, stretching 
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his arms and stamping his legs to drive the stiffness 
away after crouching inside the cabin. But Bill’s surprise 
turned to hot anger again when Rolf called to Tim: 

*‘Come along with us a bit, Tim. We’ve something im- 
portant to say to you.” Tim frowned unhappily, staring at 
Bill, and standing stock^^still for a full minute before he 
jumped down from the terrace and followed his two 
friends into the ravine. 

Bill picked up his toolbox and went indoors, where 
Gram was making a warm supper. He p*accd the toolbox 
by the door leading to the hall, nodded to Tim’s mother, 
washed at the sink and sat down at his sister’s side at the 
table. He listened to stories about the kittens and even 
laughed with Meirie and tickled her ribs; but part of him 
was alert to sounds from outside, waiting for Tim’s step, 
or Roirs or Pete’s. He was afraid for the boat. He knew 
now that she would never be safe. At any time the bo's 
might steal her, dragging her around the cliffs ol Flam- 
borough Head, or even paddling or towing her in deeper 
water. Bill's anxiety took hn appetite away, and soon he 
excused himself and hurried outside to the Fury^ straight 
down to her to spread Gram’s tarpaulin o\er her and 
stand by her in the growing darkness, 

Tim returned as Bill waited there. He came up quietly, 
with his good hand thrust into his torn jacket pocket. 

'’“Can I do anything to help?” he asked in a shy, halting 
voice. Bill whirled around to face him, glowering his dis- 
trust. But instead of answering, he shrugged and walked 
to the other side of the boat. He waited impatiently for 
Tim to go away, and realized with a sensation of disgust 
that the thin boy was moving nearer, leaning against the 
terrace wall, letting his head droop on his chest. 

‘T — I didn’t know what to do,” came Tim’s hopeless 
stammer. ‘‘Rolf and Pete — ^well, you see, tlicy’re my 
friends . . . J — I didn’t really want to • . But he did 
not go on. With his back against the wall, he waited for 
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some sign from Bill, and when none came, he sniffed, ran 
his sleeve over his face and climbed on to the terrace, 
where the wind struck him in the fat e so he had to walk 
hunched foiward towards the kitchen door. 

Bill stayed as he was, one arm flung out over the Fuiy. 
The trees in the ravine to his left seemed to draw nearer as 
night came. Soon there was no light between them; they 
shut like a thick black door. Thcie was still some light 
high in the sky. He could see a flock of wild ducks flying, 
and the lonely rocks with the wave> licking at them 
hungrily. But then an inky blackness fpread over the sky. 
The colours left the shoie aud there w'as only the glow fiom 
tlic kitchen lamps to light the boat and tlic frothing cTeek 
behind her. And the cold, frosty sea seemed to rise up 
about Bill, and ciy at him reprotuhfully. He wanted to 
forget everything and go to bed, but he knew th.it when 
he went to his room, Tim would be there in the extra bed 
against the inner wall, not sleeping but w'atcliiiig him with 
that curious, fixed, frightened look of his. It was hateful 
to think of sleeping in the same room with Tim now. 
“That kid,” Bill called him m his thoughts, “that scared, 
two-faced, little kid ” And he muttcied out loud: 

“See if I ever ask Tim Prudem again to help wdth the 
rebuilding !” 



Chapter 12 

BILL MAKES A MISTAKE 


B ill had been working for Mr. Marvell a week when the 
chance came to go to sea in the New Hope, Carrying 
a basket of bait dowm ihe slipway before dawn one bleak 
morning. Bill heard Old Bob say: 

“Nay, John, I shan't go home. Nay, Fll not leave thee, 
with George away and all. Tha cannot put to sea alone, 
and I won't see thee lose a whole day’s catch.” 

“But I shan’t be alone , Bol>,” said Mi. Marvell. “I sliall 
take t’lads along. It's a good chance to see if yon new lad’s 
a right fisherman like his grandfather. Now gy along home 
to bed. I'll not have thee out on t'watcr, and thee so poorly 
tha’s hardly able to stand. There’s no cause to fret. We’ll 
manage champion.” 

But Old Bob oid not leav(' North Landing till the fleet 
put to sea. He Tvaited dejectedly, and though Bill could 
hardly see him in th<' darkness, he could hear him higher 
on the b(*ach, walking b*ick and forth, crushing the peb- 
bled sand under his boots. I'he old man moved closer 
when Mr. Marvell, Bill, Rolf and Pete pusht'd the coble 
into the w<i\cs, wad(‘d out and climbed aboard. As Bill 
leaned over tlu^ stern, lilting th(‘ rudder into place, Old 
Bob’s husky voice carried to the New Hope over the water. 

“Ah, well, John, I’m hoping tha’ll have a good catch 
today, with t’lucky charm tha has aboard.” Bill wondered 
at the old man’s words as lie heard him plodding towards 
the slipway, and as he listened to the dip of oars and the 
banging of gear in the other boats near by. The coble 
reached the entrance of the bay and Rolf h jld her steady 
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with the oars while Mr. Marvell started her motor. On 
every side, motors were chuffing into life, some smoothly, 
some with an uncertain coughing, and now Bill could see 
the ruffled wliite of the other boats" w'aki^s as their crews 
steered them swiftly to sea. It was not until the New Hope 
had left the landing that Mr. M«ir\eU said: 

“Fm right glad tlia’rt wearing t’wliite l)oot.s, lad. T’old 
fishermen, like Bob there, they always iis«^‘d to say those 
white boots brought luck lo thy graiidfatliei's boat. And 
it was strange. He didn^t have them on when lie put to 
sea and lost his life."’ There was a silence befctre Mr. Mar- 
vell finished, ‘‘Aye, well go along out there and see if 
t'white boots are still lucky.” 

Tingles of excitement ran through Bill as the J^ew 
Hope passed the cliff caves where, a cenlury before, pirates 
had hidden trensurt*s captured from trading shi]>s. He 
moved to the coble’s bow, climlnng over coils of rope still 
wet from the day before, and steadit'd himself wlien the 
boat struck the rough currents olf Flamborough Head, 
tie had no fear of being sick. He had spent too many hours 
ill tanucs and rowing boats and sailing boats in America to 
have any misgiving*? about that. He I'elt easy and at home 
in the coble. I’hc life belts hanging from the gunwales, 
llie furled sail for use if the motor failed, the fire extin- 
guisher, the distress lockrts, the baskets of eod he had 
hi‘l])cd to chop the e\eiiing beft>re to bait the crab pots, 
all seemed familiar to him, if he had been brought up 
in a fisJurman’s family, had gone away, and iiow^ was 
taking up his old life ag«iiu. 

The wind (hanged, biiugiiig the smell of fish from the 
baskets and the boat's planking to him, but tln'r(‘ w'as no 
glimmer from the sun, and the sky was grey and heavy- 
looking. AVhen the Next) Hope liail (hugged eight miles 
to sea, the other boats wa're Ihr to port and locw’ard, and 
the coast was only a c halk line with clouds sw’eeping up 
from it, Rolf sighted the cork buoy with its little flag that 
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marked the end of Mr. Marvell’s first fleet of pots. Steering 
towards the flag, Mr. Maivcll i educed the coble's speed 
and started the hauler, the machine that was to draw the 
pots up from the sea bottom. Soon Bill wds lifting the pots 
into the boat, wrenching at them to diag them over thr' 
side, while Rolf and pulled ihe crabs and lobstcis 
from them and dropped thc’^m inU) empt> baskets. Ihc 
pots, built ol hoops ol ash and blacktlioin gatluied fiom 
the woods ncai 1 1 imboiougli, wue lu i\y with their 
weights of s(ia]) iron. Bin Bill Inaccd hnns 11 against th(‘ 
boat’s plaiikini*^ and woilad without pans*, ihough his 
hands gnw rid and '•wt>llfn with (old. 

More than an hoiu pasad, and ilip sea was rising, with 
a stiong wind ( (unme nj) lioin tlu ( asl, win n \ri. Maivc 11 
shouted to Bill 

‘‘Hold on a nniuitc, lid. looks likt \v{\( a most un- 
common h«iul ol li'b Kis ril g».t ) ((wMaws lit d htloio 
thcycluw om <inoth( i uOiits ]/!', and U’s fin\ loi a rist, 
llia’rl ncAV in t’wrik Iha Jl kill ihvsdf going on at tlnl 
pace. 1 ook ncK, 1 11 sliow thev htjw t i\ing's doiit 

Bill sti nghtdud his back and watdud is Mi, M<iudl, 
Clone hing in the hoUoni <jf ilh boat, giijiptd a thiaslung 
lohsti 1 b(lwetn Ins kiuts. 1 he i labbi'd its guat 

daws o\( 1 iU bac k, ti ' mg to K ai Mi . Maivi IPs liaiuU, but 
( ahnK ind (|iiickK, Mi. Alaivdl cut i pn ct of stiirig with 
his ]>ov k< t kjiil and tud fust ont daw, tin ii the other. 

“It’s so ciuuk’’' Bill (xtlainitd ‘d thought lobsters 
W(ic tor) dinn.) to snap like thiit • ’ 

’ Lh, tlicN u wily old light* is all iieht. Ihr vM snap off 
a lhumb-<‘nd cjinck as scat il tha didn’t mind.” Mr. Mai- 
veil rhiuklid as tns stiong, hard fingers biouglu a second 
lobster horn us basket and thrust it bdwvcn Ins knees. 

“I don’t think oin Aimncan fiuiid would like that 
job, Dad,” said Rolf liom behind Bill w^here he was rest- 
ing with one leg up on the stem thwart. Bedoic Bill could 
reply, Mr. Marvell ordered: 
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“All right now, get back to work, all of ye, and mind ye 
don’t step too close to t’hauler. We’ve some twenty pots 
in this fleet to empty, and four more fleets afUT this lot.” 

Bill went on lifting pots i)vcr tlif side and releai.ing 
them again, with trickles of sweat rolling down his back 
and drying in the chill win<L When the fifty ])ots of the 
first claim had been emptied nnrl rebaited, and the New 
Hope was moving towards the second fleet of pots, Mr. 
Marvell said; 

“Tha must take t’sec onJ lot, Rolf, and give t’lad a rcs^ 
Here, Bill, I’ll show the<* how to keep an eye on t'hauler. 
Tlia mustn’t g<^ loo near it, mind, and watch i.!n»t rrop(‘ 
doesn't foul.” 

It was when th(‘ second fleet f)f f)Ots was half emptied 
and rrbaited tliat Bill s*iw something breaking tin* surfae»i 
to leeward, a triangle ^vhu h grew till it was like a sliining 
black sail, 'rinat' was a surging in the sea as a second tri- 
angle ros<' quickly bc‘hind it, and a huge, shadowy shape 
moved towards the coble Bill shouted: 

“Jx)ok iheie, Mr. Maivelll What is it?" llu' big fisher- 
man followed Bill’s linger with his eves. 

“It's a slhirk, lad. It's what wv call a basking sliark.” 
I’he gn*at fish icned diagonally across ilu‘ Neiv Ilope^^i 
stern. 

“Why, it must b(' ihiry feet long!'’ cried Bill. "'It’s as 
big as the boat!” 

“Aye, lad. J’liat one wall weigh five thousand pounds, 
ril be bound. But look lha . . Mr. Marvell imii for- 
ward, bis hands out bc'lore him. I’lie rope from the crab 
pot hanging tight against the coble* w.is slipping from its 
groove in the hauler. Bill lungoci for the rope, to thrust it 
back into place. There wa.s a sudden je'rk, the (Tab pot 
fell inside the l^oal, and he iHt a sharj) })iiin as the rope 
burned through his hand and be gan to wdnd itself around 
the hauler’s spindle. 

“T» 'n t’lever! Turn t’lever!” erica Mr. Marvell and 
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Rolf in unison. Bill clutched at the hauler handle, but it 
was too late. There was a grinding, straining noise, the 
whole boat tipped to one side, and Bill fell sidewards 
against the middle thwart. He scrambled up as Mr. Mar- 
vell leaped past him to turn oil the coble's motor, and he 
heard the big fisherman multcr: 

‘Tt’s t'propcllcr. T’rope’s got fjst in t’propellcr.’’ 

The Mew Hope straightened herself, but Mi. Marvell 
stood stroking his chin and shaking his head, maiking the 
direction the rope took away from the hauki. Bill faced 
him, his eyes telling his shame. 

‘‘Eh, ne\er mind, lad. \Vi ’ll have a look at t'])ropeller. 
Like as not she's as right as lain,” said Mr. Marvell. He 
moved awpy Irom Bill to the gkiss pain 1 at tlie stern of the 
boat, ovtT the piopi Her slhilts. Bill, Roll and Pete shifted 
the coils of lope and the baskets and pots foie so th<‘ coble 
rode with her stem out of the tvatcr, Tlien they watched 
silently wliile Mr. Mirtcll piled up the glass panel with 
hi> knifr- and cut tin lOpe loose. 

“Aye . . he s.ud slowly. “\h, well, I was afiaid it 
might be like that/’ Bill lieaid the disappointment in the 
fisherman's voice. “Well, that’s that for today. Itk, bent 
t’bladcs. \\\ can't go \ (iv lar without t'pu^pellei 

Bill blurted out, “Oil, I'm ^-oiiv, sir. I’m Unibly sorry. 
I 1 IK \ tr thought . . But Rolf flaH^d up, intcnupling 
him. 

“It's all light foi \<m. You don’t dcyiend on crabbing 
for your living. It's all I'same to you il wc gc‘t a thousand 
or none!" 

“I — I’m soiry. I wam’t paying attention. 1 didn’t 
think. I . . .'’ Bill murmur c‘d, reddening. He caught 
sight of Pete, perched at the stem, watching witli an amvisy 
giin on his face. It was Rolf who went on Uilking excitedly. 

“And you’d best take those white boots off. You don’t 
deserve to wear them. You’ve broken t’propeJler and it’ll 
be days before Dad can fix it!” 
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“Nay, lad, nay, it mightn’t be even a day. WeVe a spare 
propeller at home in t’shed. It’s only a matter of unscrew- 
ing t’old one and fitting t’new one on. Don’t be so hasty. 
It was an accident. T’lad's sony.” 

“He's not sorry enough ! He’s not sorry he broke Tim’s 
arm! He’s over there at Danes Dyke woiking on that boat, 
our boat! We’ve watched him this last week, just singing 
and whistling away. Nay, Dad, he's not soiry about any- 
thing! I won't work with him! I won’t v\oik another day 
with him!” 

“If yc can’t get on williout forever fighting and fratch- 
ing, ye can all take a holiday,” said Mi. Marvell grimly. 
“George and Bob and I can get on without >e. I don’t like 
a lot ol hard w’ords aiound t'placc.” Mr. Mai'vdl turned 
bis attention to the hauler, and directed tlie boys without 
looking at them: 

“Hold t'lope, all thiee ol ye. Now slacken it on both 
sides while 1 get this muddle cleared up. And w(‘*ll hear no 
more about it, Yc can all stay at home till ‘^eliool starts.” 

Bill pulhd on the lope, Nanking «it tlu* crab pot inside 
the coble so Air. Mai veil could loosen the tangle around 
the hauler. His right hand was law and bh'cding where 
the rope had cu* it, but he used it as quickly and rough! v 
as his left one, blaming <md hating hinisclf as he worked. 
When the tangle w^ts firmed, Mr. Mai veil tied the lope 
where he had cut it, and dropped it over the boat's stcrii. 
Then Bill and Rolf helped him pull the mast from its 
place under the thwarts and step it, putting a basket on 
top as a signal to the other fishing boats that the 
Hope needed a low. When ten minutes had gone by and 
no boat had appeared, Mr. MarvTll rigged the siil, came 
about and started slowly, in an unsteady wind, towards 
North banding. 

Bill sat bene forward, his back towards the other boys. 
He gazed unhappily at the scarred face of Flamborough 
Head n the distance, at the gulls and kiltiwakes crying 
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against the waves, at a school of porpoises coming up to 
port, rising and diving in a row. He leaned against a gun- 
wale and let his right hand hang out in die water. At first 
the cut across his palm smarted and stung, but soon the 
rush of salt water against it numbed the ])am. 

The time passed slowl>. Tlie httk boat had to fight for 
every foot she progressed, one moment hanging susjicndcd 
on a wave crest, the next plunging down into a tiough, 
dipping diimkenl). It took (our houis m the haish, damp 
wind to covt r the tight miles to the shoie, and when finally 
North Landing lay alie.id, and Mr. Marx ( 11 lurled the 
mainsail and dioppcd anchor because the wind was too 
stiong to sail m past tin locks, all BilTs hint and shame 
came b.ick. II( iujn]Kd up 111011 quickly than ilie other 
box'^s when th< big iiai<inian bi uaii to givi orders in his 
busini sshk#" xxay * 

“Rolf and l\t(, take t\)ai< and ktip lici pioxx steady. 
Bill, hold on to t’amhoi ropi . Git ic^idv to haul n up. 
Theit’s Arthui Mar>han\ boat coming now^ I'll signal 
for a tow."’ 

Alter basing bun draxvii past the loika In Marshall’s 
boat and ic leased 111 the safely of tin bay, the Xew Hope 
moxecl to tlie slioii , xvilh Bill standing in the midships, 
rowing xxith dup, stione strokes. When she touehe'd the 
beadi. Bill ]innped elox\n and ran uj) the slipway loi the 
skids, bi linking tin in <lux\n two at a tiiH(‘, while Mi. 
Mar\cll, Rolf and IV tc drew the eabl* to the water's edge, 
'J'here was no neid to go loi the donkiys. Ihe empty 
baskets could be li ft in the boat, and theie wire oulv live 
full baskets to carry, ihiic of lobstcis and two of ciabs. 
The boys took tin m uj) the lull and loadi d them on to the 
lorry. As Mr. Marvi II climbed to the cab, Bill, looking at 
the ground, sard : 

“I’rn sorry it hasn’t workf'd out better. I wanted it to 
work out. I’m sorry I made such a mess of every tiling 
today.” Bril liked Mr. Marvell. He’d grown to admire 
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hinm js much as he had ever admiied anybody, even his 
own fath( r and the Prole ssor 

‘Th, l<id, don’t trouble thyself so,” said the bis; man 
kindly, lookintT down Irom die cab “‘rha s had a spot of 
li j.rd liu k, that’s ill I’ll h ive at ilk with Roll m a day or 
iwo Wi’ll v\()rk some thins; out for latte moons when 
school s besfun lha inustn t won} abemt it ” 

“Well thanks, sir ” bic itheel Bill, ind without raisin 5 
Ins c'yes, he w ilk< d iii slow liied stuck , with his hinds 
hani2;inc( at his sides, eiejwn the rend 

He qinckmcd Ins sit ps e he tie led the Every 

time he. w ihael down ih< Inch slut i now he v\ i i s ik of 
fiiitue looks, oI raised (V( blows, e^t come isitions bi ken 
otr as ht apjiro le he el, ot shiucjjincT sliouldus and li iiids 
secrctl) i^e ^tuiinc; leidn he tuintd ue^ht on tin roid 
1( adme? oblupieh nv u tow iids Dane Dvkc It w is the 
loni^cT w I'y home, but tin lonelier w i\, the w i\ whith 
ivoieledthe post ('line coinci and tin m 11 it^e e r 
When he uichcelthe D\kc,hc phjn.;((lc uel vsl\ down 
into the ra\ine. into the d uk luiiin Is under the tn cs He 
sensed that someone w is theic, close b\, mov nu> ejuietly 
amonc; the locls and twui;s of the f>iush he hit th it some- 
one w IS stealtlulv V lulniia; nni h id he aid the crack 
line, of bu sh on othe i di\s too loud, 1 < knew, to be the 
ciirT)in<^ il sin ill iiiimiK On othe i ela\s, the sounds had 
filled him with forebodn^ I ookiuf^^ ewei 1 is shoulder, 
he had hurncel on, anxious about the 1 ity But lodas he 
did not care lie w ilktei slowh tlnoiujh the unde owth 
that swiped at his ums and le gs and out into the eli arme, 
thienurh the shadows ot ehfls tint were like gie it immils 
le ad) to spimg, like lions vMth paws extended 

He (lid not examine the boat as lie liacl done cm i> other 
day in llu past week, to mike suu no one hid been tam- 
pering witli hei m his absence, he did not look fui loot- 
pimts coming and going itom her, toe tieidiiig on heel 
mark id paitcrntd differcntl) fiom the marks his own 
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boots would make. He did not even look for Tim who 
was so often standing near the Fu^ in a suspicious way. 
Instead he pulled off the white boots and stuffed them 
inside the damaged cabin. Then he climbed to the terrace 
and sat hugging his knees and staring, his mouth tight- 
pressed, out over the si a. 



Chapter 13 

THE STORM 


A sroTJM bc^an the allt rnoon of tlic day Bill lost his job, 
and heightened till a curtain of hail madt' it rmpos- 
sible to see the cliffs from Gram's kitchen ^vindows, Huge 
white hdilsloiK'S smacked the leaded panes, and moths 
fluttered against the mullioiis, tiyittg to beat their wav in 
to safi^ty. From her bed, Tim^ mother kept moving her 
eyes from tlie windows 10 the door, waiting lor I’im to 
come back. IJi had left alter diiinei to work on some pro- 
jc cl of his at the caravan house. He had ofa n Ijeeii away 
lor afternoons during the \vev.k he and his mother had 
been living at Ihke Ilou^e, and at first no one felt anxiety 
alront his abstmee. But when tea rime cam(\ and still the 
storm rose, Bill olfered to go np on to the clifl to find him. 
Tim’s mother waved her hand in ])rote^t. 

“Nay, lad, it’i be i»ght wild had there in tVavine 
where f ereek nariow^s. Like as not there ll be trees falling. 
It wouldn’t be safe fen v< 1 climbing t’nivine path. Tim 
wdll be all right. Nc> doul hc‘\ decidc'd to stay at home 
till t’moining. He’ll find himself something to eat. 
'J’Iktp’s «i tin ('if soup, and some biscuits m t'liiscuit barrel. 
You’ve enough to do making sun* t'boat is safe.” 

By midnight, wlnm llie wind and lain had become twin 
demons hurling themselves at Dyke llouse^ Bill Liv with 
his head in the corner of Gimn's roc king c hair, fast ash cp; 
and rim’s mother slept with hc'r face turned to the w\ill. 
Only Gram wms awake, glancing at the spluttering flame 
ot the oil lamp hanging from the ceiling, tijitoeing to the 
inner )i to make siu'e Merrie was not crying, peeping 
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at Joey Bude;c and the canaries, restless in their ca^es. 
She placed a blanket over Bill’s knees and moved to the 
'Window to watch the waves crashing against the storm 
wall- 

Bill hadn’t nuant to fall asktp. The watci of th* ticck 
had flood( d in till it h< ked around the bases ol the trestle s 
supporting the Fuiy He hael bioiight the tie sties indoors, 
and tied up the boU He had tieel h( i as seeurelv as he 
could, with evn\ bit of lope he and (>» im could linel m 
the house, exen the length ol toiel the poitci h id brought 
him loi hi*^ toollx'iK at South nnptoii. It took manx xaiels 
of rope to tie the 7 //;^ tei the eorner pillai ol the kitchen 
poieh, IT el th onlx in lormp he i ould Imel lot the boat’s 
sUin XV is lilt hook tmbt elded in lh< ^idt e>f the house, 
whieh (/I un used loi hinging e)Ut her wishing hue He 
v^as wouud ill It the foiet cl (he wind ind wixis woiild 
tear the letokoutofdie will uul had be e n goin<> eiutexov 
ten Ol hlUen minute , ehes eel in Ins lioeits liiel the mick- 
mtosh «ind sou we hi tint hid Ine r his giandfalhei 's, to 
make sui the ropes wtu li ilding Ilic list Hint lit lud 
leUirnecl to tin kite hen, lie li ul pie kt d uj) i Ixiol and 
ft)i(cd Ininscll tei itad lei letp hs t yt s open (ii irn hid 
watched the boed s! p (loin hi h.uuls, and hid c night it 
be lore it etniiel lall to tlu llooi Now, w/ith the tide hioh, 
she put on In git v eape anel hui leel tej tlie kite hen eleioi 
Icaniii ig<uns( it as she opened it, to kee]) iL freim slam- 
min^ ug uii tilie ninetxvall She ste])]H(l o\ er the dooisih, 
tugging lithe eloeji btlinid he i , anel wile n it w is sliut, slit 
sank back ag mist a with he I he Kloutoltla wJiid,toe itt li 
hci bieatli ] h ii she began teikel hei way along the hont 
wall cjfthe heuivsc tow nds the iceess whith w is Bill s pkie e 
for the Fury 

Soon alter Oram had gone out into the* storm, Menu 
entered the kitchen She had not pi a on he r ducsjiig gown 
01 shppeis, and hci fingers weie ley wrhen she temche I 
Bill’s fojthead. 
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“W'hat is it, what’s the matter?’’ Bill jumped up from 
his chair. 

“I had a bad dream,” whispered Merrit* hoarsely. “It’s 
raining awfully hard, Bill. It’s scaiy.” 

Bill thought of the boat. He nislied past Merrie to the 
window and wiped a pane ( leai w^ith his sleeve. The waves 
were splashing over the top of the storm wall iiow% and 
fanning out over the tericue. He put on Ills boots and 
rain clotlics and ran to the door, with Merrie < lo'^e behind 
him. 

“Bill, oh, please, Bill, dcai’t gr) out. bt^> with me,” she 
b(‘gg('d. 

“ni right back. Y(ju wmiI by the fire, and be cpiict. 
'rim’s motluT is asleep,” Bill wliispen'd steniK. He did 
not look at his sister, but pulliiiu the dooi shut behind 
him, hi []e«ir(l her whini])er, '*Gram . . . Where’s 
Gi 

A'j Bill raced across the terraee, s]>ray slung lii> face, 
and water swished over his f(<t, leaving it" fiotli clinging 
to the sides of his boots. '1 he tide was ('limbing liiehcr 
than he had e\(T iinagintd it could elim’b, and the creek 
was lumiiiig wild. Breakeis weie riding pt ll-in(‘ll into the 
building plate i : t!ie luav. Kc)uiidmg the house, Bill 
saw (ham, pressed against the tt ii u e w.tll and knee-deep 
in swirling WMtet. 'fhe Fi wa^ gone. 

Bill thiew' liiinself dow’» into tlie vsater at Gram’s side. 

“Gram!” \a' cried in an agony ofdn'ad. ‘"Where’s the 
boat He could liardU bear her answer abo\e the stoiin. 

“Sill' was gone w'lu'ii I got here, lari, Y\c been back as 
far as I could go tow'ards the ra\iiie. There’s no sign . . 
Gram slipped as a fresh w^ o e came in, almost falling to her 
knee'' ancl Bill thrust his li inds under her arms. He lilted 
her to the waill, climbing up afU'r her, heliiing her across 
the terrace and tluough the kitchen door. When lie took 
her rape from her, she sank into her rocking chair, and 
Merrit who had been clutching Tumbles and crying 
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silently before the fire, came to lay her head in Gram’s 
lap. 

‘^Arc you all right. Gram? Will you be all right now?'* 
Bill whispered, bending to study the old woman’s face. 
“I’ll go back if you’re all right.” 

“I’m all right, but do Ih careful, lad !” Gram whispered. 
Bill ran across the room and out into the storm again. 

He found the boat far up tlie creek. Her mooring ropes 
were gone and she was rolling from side to side as waves 
swept into her. He had to force his way through water 
waist-deep to regfh her. He grasped her, climbed into her 
cockpitj and fell with his hands to make sure she had not 
been damaged further. 

Then suddenly, mixed vith the roar of the storm, the 
hum of voices came to him. He stood up, peering at the 
cliff top, searching for the place where the road led away 
from the sea. It was not from the ( lifT, but from the thrasli- 
ing foliage behind him in the ia\in<' that a light flashed 
and went out. 

“Rolf and Pete! They’ve be^n trying lo steal the Fvrj\ 
They cut her loose and brought her back here. I’hey 
thought they could got away with it in the storm,” Bill 
told binisclf bittcily. “I wonder how they were going to 
get her up out of the hollow. Two eouldn’t carry her up 
that path. But there could be more than two of them . . 

Bill k(pt stopping to watch and listen as be dragged 
the boat up tlie cre-ek’s bank and reached into her' cabin 
for the bailing can to empty the water from her cockpit. 
All at oncf‘, lifting the can brimming with water, hfi saw 
that someone had come to the ridge of sand abov4 fhbn. 
He threw tlic can into the Furp and rushed towarcl? the 
ridge, shouting at the top of his lungs: 

“So you thought you’d steal my boat, did you? I’ll show 
you!” Whep he close enough to soring at the boy on 
the creek’s bank,besawalargc, white, triangular bandage, 
and hear^ Tim’s voire. 
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“I wasn’t with those other lads.” 

“Iry’to make me belie\'e that!” Bill towered over Tim, 
scowling down at him. “You were spying for them! You’ve 
been spying for them all along!” 

“I was not spying ! I’ve never spied ! That’s a lie !” Tim’s 
eyes shone dark and wide, and his face was almost as white 
as his bandage. Bill went on, holding himself rigid in his 
anger. 

“Say what you want, I won’t believe you. I liavcn’t been 
going around here wdth my eyes shut. I’ve seen you hang 
ing around, watching me. You’ve bccnlrcportmg every- 
thing to those other two !” 

“All right thf'n, if that’s what you want to believe,” said 
Tim llurough tense, thin lijis. He turned away toward 
Dyke Home, slosliing through the creek’s flood, stumbling 
and slipping, keeping his eyes down and not looking back. 

Bill returned at once to the Fuiy and began to bail, llis 
anger made him work in a frenzy of haste, and within five 
minutes, only an inch of water was left in the cockpit and 
he was able to drag her up on to the ridge. He waited be- 
side her, clinging with both hands to her prow as the wind 
shrieked around the cornel’s of Dyke I fame, shrill and 
wild as witches’ cries. He could see the wa\es in the bay. 
He could see their white ciests marching in, an endless 
army, with every seventh or eighth crest towering higher 
than the rest, pounding c ver Gram’s storm ^vall to spend 
Itself across die terrace. 

Even with the mackintosh and sou’wester to piotect 
himj Bfil’s clothes grew sodden as he waited for the tide 
to so he could take the boat back to the wall. He 

was abrading in pools inside his boots, and icy rain trickled 
down his neck and down his back. But he sta) cd as he was, 
listening for sounds behind him in the ravine, wheeling 
around time and time again, searching for another flash 
of light among the trees or above him on the cliff. 

He .ould not have said how long he stayed out in the 
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storm, with the sound of the sea running through and 
through him, as if he were holding a giant i onch shell to 
his cais. It seemed to him that the lowering of the tide 
and the end of the gale happened both in an instant, that 
he awoke from a bad dream to find that the creek was 
sinking back to its channe I and he could di aw the Furv back 
to hei old place. His legs acliing in weariness, he pulled 
her along tlie cnck, and diag^i d hei inch b\ inch up the 
bank to the flat, nard-v ashed sticlch ol sand behind the 
teirace. Tht.n he went ludorj^s to the meal Giam had been 
k( epmg hot for kim He did not spe «ik, c \( c p{ to say th it 
the boat was all light, because [im\ mother was still 
sleeping, and Menu had tallc ii asleep on the settee. 

Gram’s kitchen clock stiuck four while he was c iting 
In a few minute s lu would hi\e to k«ive for Noith I and- 
mg. No, he hid forgotten Hr had nc^]oh an\ more He 
slumped down wlu re lu was, with Ins head on Ins arms. 
He would go u]) to lx d soon, is f iram was urging him tc 
do. But fiFjt he wanted to ni iG sure again tliat Ins boat 
was safe , that Roll and P< had not eoim bar k. He wan- 
d^nd like a shtpwalkii out cm to the Icria^e, and when 
he had gerne down to the bo it and p issc d his hands along 
lui, .nid examined her once nioic, lu w dked along the 
cdg« of the eieek, towards the sea. llierc was a fresh smell 
around liini, that keen sea smell thit comes afti i heavy 
ram. llu waves weie backing away, guigling over the 
pebbles, and the sky was clcaimg at the hoii7on, prorms- 
mg a lovely day \awnin*% slie tehiiig his arms, ho turned 
bark townids DjU House, 

It was Gram Bill siw hist. She stood six feet above him 
on the terrace. She was holding her head t*) one side and 
diaw mg up hci shoulders as she ga/e d at the shore beneath 
lier, where the sand was gone as if a giant had scooped it 
up m git at handfuls and thiown it into the sea, leaving 
only a mass of rounded, white stones. 

Bill gave a start when he caught sight of the gaping 
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hole in the corner of the storm wall. He ran to Gram and 
lifted her down on to the stones, wlicre she knelt to thrust 
her hand under the rough ledge that formed the very 
bottom of the wall’s foundation. Ciouching beside her, 
Bill peered into the chasm. He could sec all the way under 
the terrace to the stone pillars that sa]>poited the house. 
As he looked, a gust of dank, chill air rushed into his face. 
He straightened himself, shivering, and turned queslion- 
ingly to (iram. She was walking away liom him, along the 
front of the wall. He followed her anxiously, wanting her 
to turn back and sa> soni^'thing to reassuie him. But 
Meriie came to the kitclic^n door, and Gram hun icd twa) , 
along the ci cek and up on to the teirace at the lower place 
close to the Fury. Bill lingircd, kicking at the jagged 
».liunks of cement the storm had torn from the wall, A 
thought Icpt running thiough his head: what if another 
stonn came, an even higgler stoim:* ^Vhat would happen 
to Dyke Ilouw then? 

“I could build a bulkhead around this rc»rncr,” Bill 
told himself. "'I could cut dowm a couple of tnvs back in 
the ia\uie, and use the lu^asiei blanches fca piles. 1 could 
chop the ends into points and drive tlicm down. But I 
miglu not be abw to gc^t them down \<ry deep. It’s all 
stones. 'Fheie doesn't seem to be any sand or mud any- 
where mound here. Ai 1 maybe a wooden bulkhead 
wouldn’t be strong enou-^h. Maybe I should spend Pro- 
fc'ssor's money on hiring somc‘body to reinforce the cornc'r 
with concrete. ’ 

Bill went to the Fury and tlirew liis arms over her decl . 
His mind felt cloudy; he was almost dizzy with tiiednc'ss, 
and his thoughts kept riuining together. It was as if there 
weie tw'o people arguing inside him. 

"‘You have nothing but that wall to depemd on,” the 
first one said, and the second answered, “’Well, it’s not my 
job to see to it. 1 don’t know anything about it. You’d 
think ’ was my house, and I’ve been here only a few days.” 
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“But it is your house, yours and Gramms and Merrie’s,’’ 
tTie first one said. “It’s the only home you have, and you 
know it’s the most important place in the world to Gram.” 

Bill told himself he must decide right away what would 
be the best way to repair the wall. But what about the 
Fuiyl Anything he decided to do was going to take a lot 
of time and money, and how could he leave the Fviy stand- 
ing there half-finished as she was? With his hands in his 
trousers pockets, he walked to the back of D'ike House ^ 
past Gram’s chrysanthemum beds, tousled and torn by the 
waves, through the back door and across the big empty 
room. He went upstairs to his own room, and after glanc- 
ing at Tim to make suie he was asleep, he lit a candle and 
diew the word Fiov on tho piece of tin lie found at the 
bottom ol his toolbox, lie clrew in haste, like a i>ers()n 
stealing time. As he worked, the sky gre^ lighter, and he 
moved to the windov, dosi'r to the douds sailing hk*' 
ragged schooners acioss the ba\. Tomoirow he would try 
to find a lev niiimtes to cut out the tin letters so tins 
wc'uld be ready to hi into plac e when tin* hull was painUxl. 

But Bill knew as he w'as drawing that he could nev( r 
again have tire joy of workiinr uiidisUnbcd, hour after 
hour, on the boat. He would always have to think about 
the damaged wall now. The wall was his resporisilnlity, 
all of ihis big old house was hi^ responsibility, and the 
hole that was a danger to it would be there' nagging at 
him until he got it repaired. 

As he laid the stiij) of tin on his window sill, he saw that 
Gram had gone outdde again, carrying an oil lamp. She 
moved undei the wall. Icxuiiig the lamp on the stones. 
"J'heii walking slowly to tht‘ high tide mark, she picked up 
a large white rock and carried it to the wall’s broken 
corner. She bent out of sight for only an instant befon' 
she returned for a second rock. 

Bill backed aw^ay from the window and blew out the 
candle, wondering if Gram had seen him watching. But 
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she li<id not noticed Iiim. As she came toward the wall a 
second time, there was a look on her fa( e he had never 
seen there before, a lonk of intense .mxiety, almost of 
fear. 



Chapw I f 

FOREBODIN(^S 


T hl morning altd tht stoim. Bill losc with a singh 
thought. He must tnlk to (liam about tht will, ht 
must decide how to Kjiaii it Ht chesstd (luicklN, glancing 
at Tim who la\ with his fate in (ht sunlighl ‘Streaming 
into llie loom ITon ihin ind s'lllow ho\\ unhkt tht otlui 
riamboiougli 1m)vs lu w is* He 1 with Ins t \ i s tiglil shu( 
but his (mIkIs twit-' I k d ind soon he lolKd o\ti tf> fict 
tht waH. H( w IS iv\di luit di iid 1o s^tr I loBilloriNtu 
to look at liiiii ift< 1 wliat hid ha[)p ntJ oii llit ndgt i 
few horns b( foit 

\\ h( n lu h u1 s( 1 iiblx d his I u < ind h mds Bill stt pjx d 
quK tl\ [last Ills SI t( i s loom ltd wtnt diwnsiui^ to a 
kilclun gas wiih fiiid-song and 1 uightt ^ it w is as it 
t\( 1 > thing wt i( v^o^kln' tOLcthti (o tn to in il him foi 
g< t tht stoim lim annt a tit rnirv woin , i, hid ]u t 
.iriivtd iiom tin souili ol Lngland to tal < 1 im and his 
motlai li^uk to llu t u i\an Iioirt and cart loi tht in In 
he I ]olly wav de aunt li id tiktn ihugc ill rath SIk 
bu’^tUd ba< k ind rtli, still in In* blut-\cl\ct hit, earn- 
ing basim ol hoi iv ittr and coiiduii^ and bruslnng Mi 
Piudem’s h nr (jiam, who was bunging the buakfist 
dishes to the small tabl( by llu l>ctl, c lint kit d nidwniktc* 
at Bill. Had slit loi :>olttn about tht danngtd walP 
Mo\ing to Ins [date at tla l*ible. Bill lisitntd half- 
lieaitedly as the wemu n chatted over iht n tups of lea and 
plaits of bitad and biitni and jam. Wht n lim camt in< ) 
tiu kilclun a ftw niinuUs altti Bill, ht giccttd his aunt 
with a surpnstd smiltg and began to ask her about li r 
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journey; but he looked ill, and he had circles under his 
eyes, as if he had not slept. He sat down opposite Bill at 
the table, and while Gram prepared his bacon and toma- 
toes, he played with his knife and fork restlessly, and 
turned his cup round and round on its saucer. He an- 
swered shyly and softly when his aunt addressed him, and 
all the while he kept his attention on his plate, and was 
cnn‘ful to avoid Bill’s (‘ye. 

It was not till after ten o’clock, when Tim had gone 
out, that Bill saw his first chance to sp(?ak to Ch am alone. 
She c rossed the nxun carrying a breakfast tray for Merrie, 
and he followed her into the hall. 

‘T’ll take that upstairs \ou, Cham,” he said. Tht‘n, 
lowTTing his voice, 'T’ve bC‘'n thinking we ought to have 
a talk al)out the wall.” Gram smihal at him as sIk," handc^d 
him the tray. 

“It's good of you to take an interest in it, lad,” sla‘ said. 
‘T don’t like to bother you with it wiien yoifrc so busy 
working on the bo:it.” 

'dial it’s important, Gram.” 

“Yes, it is, lad,” she said, and the anxious expression he 
had seen last ii: dit Ritted across he^’ face. He knew now 
she had been playing a })art in the kitchen; she had never 
stopped worrying about tiu' damage sinro she had dis- 
covered it. 

She turned her frank eyes up to his nice. 

“I don’t see how it would be possible for us to live any- 
where (isi*, you see, lad. 'liiere just aren’t any empty 
houses hereabouts. Idicne’s the Robertson family li\iiig 
in a caravan all year long because there’s nowhere else 
for them. And it’s not just that, as you known This is — 
well, it’s home. 1 think you’ll grow to love the old place 
as much as I do,” Gram continued, more to herself than 
to Bill. '"But 1 must gc't tliat wall reinforced someliow. I 
can’t l ave you and Mcrrie staying lierc in any danger. It’s 
going .o cost a lot of money, I'm afraid, and I haven't 
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much besides my old-age pension. But we must do what 
we can.” 

Gram had reached the door to Menic’s room. She 
turned to lay her hand comfortingly on Bill’s aim. 

‘Til think some more about what we can do, lad, and 
then we’ll have another talk about it,” she said. “We 
mustn’t speak about it in front of Menie.” 

Giam tiptoed in tc^ diaw Menu’s (uilains and gaze 
down into two twinkling, wide-aw^ake blue eyes, and soon 
Menie w'as sitting up eating her bn^kfast, with Gram 
and Bill besid<' her in a waim pool ol sunshine fioni the 
window. The thn e kittens came walking into the looni in 
a /ow, and Rill and Gram, busv tiding to keep them horn 
chinbing onto Metric’s bed, did not hcai Tim laee np- 
staiis. Then turned in suipiise at die thin bos s higli, 
excite d shout : 

“Oh, huiry dovMi, Mr^. Wacii ! dheie ate such a lot of 
people coming! Ihtje’s a long line of tlieni stretching 
right back into the ravine!” 

Ghuckliiig, (ti im led die wav downstans and out on to 
the lerrac out into th< glorious moi iiing of liMjnng w aves 
and dear blue sky th U made the whole bav seem to be 
laughing aloud. Bill shaded his escs and ])uktal out the 
ones he knew Mr. and Mrs. Maivcll and Cieoigc, Old 
li(»b, J inn), tin cox'n ol the 1 lanibcnougli lilelxKil, 
R(>b<at Maisdcii, who workcal the winch at North I.and- 
nig, the voniig wcauan Ironi the shop whcie Giam Iiouglit 
the wceklv lalions ol hits and bacon and sugai. And thcie 
were many moic . Ihc \ came* foiwctrd m two’s and line e s, 
along the mud path through du* tuinblc'd grass and 
blacken and tliistles. and whe u the) iea(lu*d the edge's of 
(iram’s mined gaidcn, they began to sing, “Happ) Birth- 
day.” Gram hiuned to tlu' edge of du teirace to greet 
them, and soon Bill was swt'pi into die crowd with lu'i , and 
drawn ba< k across the terrace <indthiounh the kite hen dooi. 

“Aye, lad,’’ said Mr. Mai veil, “tha'll have to get use'd 
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to this sort of thing happening once a year. It’s t’only 
chance we have of showing tliy grandmother what we 
think about her !” He turned to the crowd, and holding up 
a handful of envelopes, said: 

*‘Now then, who else has some birthday cards from 
t’post office*?” The people helped Gram into her rocking 
chair, and showered her with cards, Mcrrie came lunning, 
carrying her shoes and socks, with hci hair uncombed and 
her dress wrinkled from having been thrown on so 
quickly. She drew her hands through her curls, shouting 
with pleasure, and Tinfs mother called from her bed: 

“I'here’ll be one from every soul in I’vrllage, Dl be 
bound!” 

Watthing from the edge of tlie crowd. Bill heard Mr. 
Marvell say to him abov(‘ the noise: 

‘'Now^ tlicn, ^vhat have I done witlr that important- 
looking letter l(ji thee, lad? I put it somewhere N}»ecial, 
separate from t’rest. Ah, here it is. Loudon ])ostmark, and 
a seal on t’back and all.” Mr. Mar\Tl] hanch^d Bill a large 
tan envelope. Bill th«inkcd him, but his heart sank. 
Clutcliing the letter, he mo\ed to the hall door. Over his 
shoulder he sa\v Cham smiling and nodding, w'ith her 
fingers darting so f|uickly as she opened her cards that his 
eyes could hardly follow heir movements. He heard some- 
one whisper * 

“Who would imagine she’s se*\enty-eight years old to- 
day!” And as lie stole away, out into the liall and up the 
stairs, he heard Gram's voice, nth and merry, and walh a 
tremor of excitememt in it: 

“And now please sit down, everybody. Find a place. 
There^’s the settle and the wandow’ seat, and quite a few 
chairs. W’^c’ll have a nice cup of tea. I’ve the kettle on the 
hob, and 1 baked one or two extra buns this week, thinking 
there just might be someone dropping in. Make yourselves 
conif tabic, everyone. IVe Bill and Merrie and Tim to 
help with the handing round.” 
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Bill fled upstairs to his room. Hr sat on ihe edge of his 
bed for several minutes before he opened the letter. He 
knew it was about the Fury^ and he was not surprised to 
read : 

Dear Mr, Walton: 

I iclmtud today fwm the C ontinent to find a letter /tom my 
friend in Bridlington with the news that in) \aihng yaiht has 
broken loose Jrom her mootings. My /trend has endosed the 
adteriisemeni zvhieh you [dacid in the Ihidlin^ton papn, saying 
you /aund a boat wrecked mat Flamlorough Hiad. Phow your 
desorption^ I think that if is ^(vntd doubt my hoot. Ion ask the 
owner to slate tiu uaptc oj the hout lost. My boat ix.a^ odltd the 
Fiiiy. 

I shall titiLe In my J fiend in Ihidhnifon (yid ask him f‘> (ome 
to see }on^ hiiuiuto f/u papeis ptoring my Onuership, and 
q/fenng to sell thi hoof to wu. It tin domaor is as you say, he 
will offer it lo you /to uvi-lhitd it punhase price, 1 paid £^0 
for if eighty eats a yt. 

Jours truly, 

]), //. I taxers 

Bill r(Mfljed in Lis p<Aket foi his pencil and bej^an to 
wrht luirindh on tin back of the envelope, dirc^cting 
himscll under Jirs bi(*Pth: 

‘ Two dollius and eighty cents to the* pound. Onc-lbhd 
of fill) IS ri Am\ two-lhuds. Sixteen and twu-(hiids 

times t^^o ruid foui-lilihs . . J\vn rniniUt s later, Bill 
wrote* dcywn the snrn, 'fij 0^.” riien he laid his foielicad 
against the window sill and asked hinis('l( ag<un and again 
what he should do. lie knew that the Pi oh sair would not 
mind his using almost liall of the hundred dollars lor a 
l)oat; but wdiat about the hole in the ,c'a wall? Surely he 
ouglit to use the money to repair that. 

Giadualiy Bill grew aware tliat below him on the terrace 
some of tlie giu-ijts were talking about last night’s storm. 
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“I’ll wan ant wc’ll find weVe lost some crab pots when 
we go out tomorrow. 1 shan’t be surprised to find I’ve lost 
half a hundred,” one of the fishermen said. “Rut it’ll not be 
as serious as what’s happened to this wall.” Bill moved liis 
ear closer to tlie edge of the sill and heard Mr. Marvell say; 

“I don’t Hke to think of them sta>ing here through 
t’winter and all. Picture whatll happen if there’s a big 
blow from t’southeast. x\nd I don’t tliink a perm/ under 
two hundred pounds would do t job, not t^va^ it needs 
doing, and ynicts going like the\’ie going these (Kws. It 
needs a strong stone wall, like tone at Ihidlingion. Not 
so big, of course, but six feet down under t’shoie and at 
least eight feet above/’ 

shouldn’t choose livinij down here/’ said another 
fislierman. “Give nu* t’village. It’s w*irmer, for ont* thing, 
«arid when I'm on t’sea all rlay, well, 1 like to see Thai k of 
it come evening. But dosta leniember Bill\ White Bv)Ots? 
He was fair smitten on this <?pot, and Liza’s t'sanie.” 

“And Billy’s lathtT and grandfather were t'same before 
him,’' put in Old Boh. “I lemcmber heaimg how Billy's 
grandfather had diis liouse built. He had t'wall built to 
last forever, or so he thought. He couldn’t foresee how 
t'eoast would (‘hang(‘. But if Td had owl to do with it, I’d 
have built t’wall further b a'k, and I’d liave made her in a 
curve, like, so I’waves’d run along and spend chemsehes.” 

Rill la\ bat k on his bf’d, trying to shut the \oiccs out of 
his mind, trying to forget the sea A\hich drove in and in 
endlessly, setting the oKi house e\.hcang with its throbbing, 
tilt' deceitful sea which wms pla^ ing against the clilTs now 
like a good companion. He vould tell without looking the 
moment Grain wont out on to the terrace, rhen* was a 
quick silence, and Mr. Marvell said: 

“And hasta any plans about fixing t’^vall there, Liza? I 
see thv grandson has brought some rocks already.” 

Grat did not deny that Bill had brought the rocks to 
the hole. 
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‘Tha mustn't worry about it, John/’ she said- “We're 
busy making plans, Bill and 1." 

“Good/' boomed Mr. Marvell. “We wouldn't be sleep- 
ingin our beds at night, thinking of thee down here without 
any more protection than this. Tha’d best huriy up. 
September’s a bad month for storms, as tha knows, but 
November can be a sight woj'se. Now tha must promise 
us this, Liza. If it looks like a big storm coming, thee and 
t’childer must hurry right up t'path back there and come 
to us. We want to make sure tha’s not down here if a right 
November breeze blows u]>.” 

“Thankee, John,'’ said Gram evenly. Bill could hear 
her setting a trayiul of cuj^s down on the iron terrace table. 

“Look thee, lov( /' said Mrs. Maivell suddenly. “How 
about thee and t'childer roming to ua in any case, till 
t’winter’s o\er at least.’' ^ 

“Nay, love !’' said Gram. “It's kind of thee to ask us, but 
we’re line and snug where we are, Tha mustn’t worry. 
We’ll come .way if thci< ’s any dang<T.” Bill leaned over 
the sill and looked down at (ham, thinking of the way 
she had describ«*d Dyke House to him the night he and 
Merric had arrived. He h<id asked her how old tin* hous<* 
was, and she had answered: 

“She's well over a hundn d, lad, but she’s young in her 
ways. She's been a house of Hying anus and dancing feet 
and laughing voict*s, she’s alw^ays berm that. She's a lively, 
stubborn house, and the v(*ry bt'st homr' anyone ever had !” 

On the terrace below, Gram was sjiying now, “Look 
thee, it’s my birthday, and no one is to be moping about. 
Sit down, everyone. There are more chairs stacked inside 
the porch. Has every body a cup of tea? Pass the buns, 
Merric, love. Now then, there’s just Bill’s cup. Where is 
the lad, I wonder? Here, Tim, I’ll take your cup and 
saucer. Go and tell him to come, go and find him, that’s 
a good lad.” 

Bill jumped from his bed and rushed downstairs. He 
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drank his tea and sat at the edge of the crowd, arguing 
with himself, telling himself there was nothing to worry 
about. But the uneasiness that had begun when he had 
first caught sight of the hole in the wall was a nagging 
feeling he could not thrust away. During the hour he 
spent waiting for the guests tfj leave, he imatrined that the 
terrace w^as unsafe, that it was shitting bcl(»w him. He 
heard someone say quietly to his neighbour: 

“Aye, t’sea’s moving up, there’s no doiibt of li. There^s 
at Irast a vard less cliff on t'far side bv Tliornwick, and 
hasta seen t’lat(‘sl fall over ]ighthous«‘ wm\ ? I thank my 
lucky stars I don’t live ai t’edec of it, neither on lYliif lops 
nor down below, hko this.” 

Close on noon, when the village pc^ople began to leave, 
rim’s aunt insisU'd lh,il the tune had come to move Mrs. 
Prndc'in hack to the caravan house*. There weie willing 
hands to rarrv her np the hill; they would lake her on her 
inaitn*ss. and it could be brought back later. 

Tim stoic only one intent, unliappy look ar Bill as he 
followc'd his molhei awMy. Bill told liimsclf it was a look 
of gudt and shame, and «is lie stood on the lei race with 
Gi am and Mrrrie. w mg good-bye to ev c*i \ one, he stared 
at 'Fim’s bac k am. tlmught liow disappoiniing it is to like 
som(‘oiie and count him as a liumcl, .uid then to discover 
that he has been doing som tlnng mean and uiiderliandtd. 

When the nivme was qi iet r)nce mon , and Gram and 
Merrie had gone' indoors. Bill ■'vent dowm to iht* Fun\ He 
bee an to talk to lu i undei his bicath, as if she weie alive. 

'T don’t eare, Tin going to use Piotessor’s monov to buv 
>oii. \ oil’ll be the handsomest b<»ai in Yorkshire. You’re 
going to be nnuh finer eyim tlnni ihfiotr back home. 
^ ou'ic moie solid and so mu* h stiong*‘i . I’m going to buy 
you, and I won’t ever need to wondei ifsomebodN "s going 
to come and claim I’o think of t lie as his own 

gave him a thrill of pleasure , but the iie\l momcml he felt 
stiang^*’ unhappy. 
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The tide was coming in. Bill leaned against the boat, 
his elbows on her deck, and watched the waves moving up 
the cieek, tumbling lecklessly o\ci the shallow, smooth, 
low-tide water. The sea was fairly calm. There was no 
danger of any fui thcr damage to the wall today. And there 
was no outwaid reason fc r the decision which came to Bill, 
w^hich made him walk away horn the Fury with his mouth 
in a tight line and his shouldeis hunilud. Ht met Gtam 
by the damaged corner ol wall sht‘ h«ul comt to < all him 
foi diimei- and right awav he told her what he had de- 
cided. He made it sound so sun and s( ttlcd that she could 
find no wa} to diilci with him. Ht even managed to 
sound blight and enthusiastic about it. 

“Fm been thiiikint?', (itam,^' lie lx gaii "‘Wi don’t w int 
to los any tiin( n mlonm » this wall, FlI gc' batk into tin 
ra\ine tins afterno<u and cut (lown a tut and (hop its 
biaiiclu s into jiilc s I 1 m n I can dig *i treTuli in liont ot tin 
wall heu and dig tlu pih s in as dttp as 1 1 an \oii know , 
make a bull lu ad of tlu m, with plauks nailed cios'.wa^s in 
front. "I lull wc (iin pik io(k<!^ against tlu lailkluad to 
gisc it e\lia stungth. 1 hat ought to S( ( in thnuigli tlu 
winter, and nu mwliih I tan finish du lioat. J lu owiui s 
gome t(» 1( t int ha\c luiclua]) I c an iimdi lu r dm irig tlu 
wmlci and stll Jici in tlu spjing. Slu 'll bi worth time 
tinus >\hal 1 give lor lui, time ot loin tmu s, I'm sun. 
She 11 Inmg ns at k i^t hall ol what w( ’ll need to have a 
new wall built, a n dlv lint wall like the one at BiHllmg- 
ton." 

‘"Bill see lun , lad 1 i«in t k t >e)u . . was all (Tiam 
said. Sht lifted lu htad as it lo s<iy mote, Init teais spiaiig 
to hci eyts, and without anotlur woid Bill It d lui cjuiekb 
into the kitclu n. 
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O N Srplcnibcr lolh, two weeks and a dp\ atiei* arriving 
in England, Bill climbed into the bus with the dozen 
oth(T Flamborough boys who wcie on their wjy to St, 
George's School in Bridlington. Bill w'oie a iiav\-blue 
jack»'l with the school badge on its pockt'l, and a navv cap 
wath a n‘d stripe and a cross on it, l)oth gifts from Giam; 
and under Ills arm he carried, wrapj^ed in a trnrfd, the pair 
ol'stua'lf'd boot he Imd worn foj ball ba* k in America 
and shorts, and a St. George's jersev. But he }>aid no atten- 
tion to his clothes, <'xe(‘pl for looking down one(' nr tw'icc 
at his lirow'n shoes, and thinking that it felr siranee not to 
be we.iring the white boots. He sat alone in In') seat half- 
way dowrn the bus aisle, irving t<) ignore the w'hisjnrs and 
sniggers of die bo\s behind him. Rolfwa^ theie, he knew, 
and Pete and 'Firii, still carrwng his arm stilHy in its w’hit<' 
sling. 

Tim had fiillowcd Bill to the bii'?. Turning into the 
tree-lined lane leading inhmd fioni the sea. Bill had heard 
Tim Siiying good-bye to his mother and his aunt at the 
( aravan house. 1 le had not loola‘d ba( k, bin he had knoiv n 
that T\m w’as watching him as hc^ came alh'r him along tlic 
straight, shadt'd road. lie had not sieii Tim sinci^ (iranrs 
birthday, flc had sej'n RoTand Pete twice on tin* clilftiip, 
shooting bows and arrows, but it had birn (}uic*t in the 
ravine too quiet. Bill had a premonition that plans 
were being made to steal (he Fufy again, that at any mo- 
ment the stillness of Gram's bay^ might shake into pieces. 
I’hc diispers behind Bill in the bus grew louder, till 
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the conductor, a stranger to Bill, scolded. ‘‘Now then, lads, 
we’ll have no more of that. Stop it, sec.” But soon the 
whispeis lose acjain, and Bill could hear t very wotd c Icarly. 

“He thought he could come over here and run t’lot of 
us,” said Rolf. “But we're showmt* him.” 

“He just i?ocs walking niound with his nose m t’air, like 
he owned t’whole village,” said a boy Bill did not know. 

“Aye, but It’s right nice of him to k pan om boat lor us. 
We had a good le'ok at her last night, altei he’d gone to 
bed. It’s a fair job he’s doing on her and « 11." I lus m a 
meriy guBaw from Pc le. 

As Bill stared out the bus window, the ange i boiling in- 
side him turned to helplessness. He pictured the Jury 
standing poised on he r tu sties whe re he had hft hi r halt 
as houi be line. At hist lu loued liimsf H to think «J)out 
her, as he lorn d lumHlI to think about something jjIc asaut 
when a teinble die am wil enc d him in tfii night Hut son i 
Ins head was full of plans lor the rebuilding, and lu was 
able almost to ignou the bovs behind him llie Finy was 
his own boa( now. llie man (lom Bridlington hid ((»rm. 
Bill had paid turn llie 1 7 f)S. and had sigm d his )wn name 
on the papers of ownership. \nd though he bad had to 
spend most of the wuk since th 11 working on the ])ulk- 
he ad for the damaged wall, he had (ouiul time to bung lus 
grandiathe r > mast lioni the loft, and had hit d it on to t)je 
Fu7y as easil'y as if lie had liad it specially iii.kK loi hei. 
iSnw tin re \\ is the e tibui to fuiisli, and the caulkini» t ) do, 
and the enamelling of the hull, incl the scumbling and 
varnishing of the inuiioi \nd iheie v is the s ul te# birv. 

In the early spjiijg he would ha\( to lind another |ob 
and save mom v to buv the kind oi sail the beiu deHi\ed. 
He must be patient, but that did not mall r now that lie 
could least lus s on he i cveiy day and know she was his, 
at least for a while , It sent tjiigles of ly dirough him to 
look at her, though he was lebuildmg her oiilv to si 11 lui, 
and in a few months she would be go ic horn (xram’s 
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harbour. Someday next summer he might see her sailing 
by, moving swiftly and beautifully towards the Head with 
her new owruT at her tiller. 

Bill was dreaming about sailing himself in the Fury 
when the bus stopped and the Flamborough boys shuffled 
past him down into the street. Jumjnng out behind them. 
Bill followed .it a distance. There were hearty shouts as 
other boys joined them, pummelling and jabbing at one 
another, hitting about with their boots w^liich they carried 
tied together by their laces, walking with long, ^winging 
strides. Rolf and Pete got read) to run a race. Rolf ran leis- 
urely, flapping his arms, while Pete, running with all his 
might, soon grew out of breath and red in the face. The 
two turned, laughing and cat-calling, down the side street 
past the big li< Id marked ‘"Butts Close", past the mounds 
where townsmen had practised archery n\ feudal times, to 
the school entrance. 

Far beliind the other boys, as alone as if he were walking 
ill solitude on the cliffs abo\e Dyke HoiiKe^ Bill entered 
the long, low school building. He found the Headmaster’s 
office half way down the corndoj , knocked, and stepped 
into a Jaigc looni wit), a desk in the middle. Behind the 
desk, poring over a folder of papers, sat the man known as 
the “Head*’, a bald, round-faced man with bright blue 
eyes, who took oft' his gkcsscs and twirled them iu his 
fingcTs, studying Bill intently all the ivliile. There w^as 
something amiable and merry about the Head. Bill looked 
him straight in the face and grinned. Tire Head smiled 
back, and presently, with easy confidence, Bill w^as answer- 
ing questions about what lie haa been studying in the 
Slates, md what his marks \.id been, and what sports he 
liked best. 

“Good.” The Head came around his desk to usher Bill 
into the corridor. “We’ll try you with the boys your own 
age firs^ I’ll show you to your fonn room. Don’t worry if 
things em different. Everything must look small and 
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old and — well, rather quaint to you after America. Are 
you settling down all right? Do you like Flamborough 
Bill thought of his boat and answered: 

Yes, sir, vciy well, thank you.” The Head led Bill to a 
door behind which thciC was the noise of chattering and 
laughing. With his hand on the doorknob, he stopped 
and eyed Bill keenly. 

"‘You’re interested in boats, T hear,” hr said. "‘They tell 
me you’ve been rebuilding one.” 

""Yes, sir. Site's nearly finished. She’s going to be a 
beauty,” Bill said eagerly, with no thought of (he fight or 
the injury to Tim’s arm. The Head opened the door and 
entered tlie classroom, witlt Bill behind him. At that 
instant, th(‘ cluatcring stopped as if a wind had waited it 
away, and ewry boy in the loom watcherl and listened as 
the Head s<iid to th(' leather IxTcm* tfte class: 

“This is Bill Walitm, Li/a Wad('’s gtandson. You’ve 
heard about him.”’ The tcachoi nodded, fiowuiiig 
slightly. 

“We'll giv<‘ him a uy hen','’ the H(‘ad went on. Tlnm 
he diopped his voice, but Bill heard, “You’ll h*t me know 
if theie's- <t ariyihing.’' 

I’he Head left the room and Bill stood IxTort' a class of 
forty boys, all staling at him, some of th(*m curiously, 
some in a t»umting way. Rolf and Pete wtTe among them, 
and st‘\eral of ihr other bo>s who had been on the bus. 
And in (he back row, diievtly in fiont of Bill, with his 
broken aim thrust out ovei his desk, s*it Tim. 

All thouglits of the Ftuy left Bill. He fluslied, and felt 
his heart thump fast. The teacher said, “You’ll find a seat 
at the back,” and Bill walked slowly to the empty seat 
along the aisle, opposite Tim. 

Through the morning lessons, Bill was careful not to 
look at the boys around him. Only once, when the teacher’s 
back was turned and a folded square of paper fell on to his 
desk, Bill looked quickly to his left, trying to guess who 
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had thrown it. But he saw only Tim’s ryes, i^azing straight 
at him, deep and luminous behind his new horn-rimmed 
glasses. Stealthily Bill opened the paper under his desk 
and read. 

Thanks for repairing our hoof for ms. We^ll ask you out for 
a sail in her sometime. Bill srrewed up the paper and poked 
it quickly under his desk top. His fare showed no expres- 
tion. Mo one looking at him could have guess(‘d how 
furious he felt inside. 

When games period came, cmd tiie l>o%s scrambled out 
of the classroom to the shower room in the wme of the 
school to change into shorts, j(TSO>s and boota, Bill went 
with them because he did nor know what else to do. But 
he kept to one side, tr\’ing to slij) along tin coiridors 
unnoticed. And in the shower loom, after he hi‘cl dressed 
and hung his jacket and trouseis on a peg, he threaded 
his way in and out among th^' othei hoys, turning and 
turning, and it seemed to him that the others were trying 
to sweep him into their midst, to form a ring around him. 
He burst out of tin shower K)om and huriicd alone the 
couidor and outside, down the steps to the ploying field, 
'riieie WMS no teacher in sight, no one to stop the boys of 
Biir* form from crowduig after him, tdl talking about him 
now, 4IS tin boys on the bus had done. 

Soon Roll and anothei ‘all, thhi boy named Arthur 
began to choose teams. Bill wMited uiiceitainly, kicking at 
the luif, wondering what game the boys were going to 
]>lay, and watching Rolf g«ithcr his plavcrs together. He 
could tell that the other boys admired Rolf and warned 
to please him. It was clear they Ic'oked up to him as a fine 
athlete. He was lallei than otheis. His hair, rough and 
untidy from dressing, glinted like metal in the sun, and he 
was the most sxmburned boy there. He stood \ cr>' straight 
and confident and stalwart in tlie centre of his ring of 
plajers then raced away at ross the fitdd. with the boys he 
had ch en whooping after him. But the boy named 
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Arthur stayed where he was, giving directions to his team, 
Tim was there, too, cuffing and boxing another boy with 
his good arm. 

‘'We need one more and there’s only Tim,” Arthur 
said, “and — him. . . The boys looked over their 
shoulders at Bill, and Arthur called out, 

“Say, can you play football?” 

“Sure I can,” Bill answered coolly. Arthui addressed 
his team. 

“We’ll have to take him then. There’s nobody else till 
Tim can play again.” Hurrying toward tlie centre of the 
field, Arthui shouted. “Come on now, team, let’s get in 
there and win! Play t’same positions you played last year, 
but Jack, you play sciuni half. Change places with Ted. 
And you”— Aithur pointed to Bill — “we’ll give you a 
try as three -quaitei.’' 

‘'Three-qu«u'ter in football?” Bill slopped himself 
from asking it aloud. “This Britisli footliall must be likt 
some game 1 know,” he told himself, “like soccer, maybe, 
but the ball’s an oval like a football. It’s a epuTr sort of 
game. Nobody has shoulder guards or e\en a helmet, and 
there are fift(‘en on each side instead of eleven.” 

rollowing tlie other boys of Arthurs team. Bill tried to 
guess from the positions they were taking where his place 
should be. He must have guessed lightly, for no one on 
his own side made any remaik. But across the centreline, 
Rolf was laughing with Pete and the other boys near him. 

“Look at PYank,” he said. ‘'I’hinks lie’s big, he docs. 
Eh, he’s a rum fislierman. He broke up t'boat for us his 
one and only time out,” 

The coadi, a young man in sweater and shoil , came 
quickly on to tlic field, and the game began. Tensely' Bill 
watched the moves of the boys around him, learning as 
the game progressed that players could kick the ball or 
throw it, or run with it, but they must not pass it to some- 
one further forward than they themselves were. Bill 
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watched and waited, and when the ball came near him, 
he raced to it and kicked it with all his strength towards 
the opponents’ line. Within half an hour, Bill had pre- 
vented Rolf’s team a dozen times from scoring a try, and 
as he rushed into the fray, careh'ss of hurls, he felt a thrill 
of pleasure at tlic sight of the worried looks on the faces of 
Rolf’s team. 

‘‘So they lliink I can’t play football, their football, any- 
body’s football! I’ll show them I W4isn’t captain of our 
team at home for nothing!” A niinnte later, with a well- 
timed pass, he sent the ball to Jack, tlie scrum half, who 
raced down the field to score for Arllmr’s team. Bill 
wanted to raise his chin and shout foi joy, but insl«'ad he 
clenched his teeth, resolving to scrire a try' himsell, to dash 
down the field without relying on anyone else for help, 
lie Wvitched the ojiposing playcis closely, noting the slow 
oni's and the w<Mk om s. lie waited what seemed an endless 
time, and su(ld(‘nly he knew that the riglit moment had 
come. He rushed for the balk jciked loose irom the for- 
wards trying to tackle him, swerved and bobbed to right 
and left, saw a path free before him, and with swift, long 
strides, lan to sc me his team’s second tr\. Then came the 
goal-ki(k by Artliu , who sent the ball zooming over the 
bar, while Rolf and his team grew more aid mote intent 
and ddermined to win. 

A short time after, still e hilarated from his run down 
the field. Bill saw Rolf racing for a high ball. C^alculating 
the ])ath Rolf must take. Bill moved in, tackling him 
aiounci the legs and bringing him clashing to the giouiici. 
There w^as a whistle and a shout, Foul! Foul!'’ Bill re- 
leased his liold on Rolf an*’ rot to his feet, perplexed at 
first, tfu-n suddenly^ lemcmbenng that he had s( on no boy 
being tackled who was not in possession of the ball. The 
game stopped and all the boys on the field stared at him. 

‘Crumbs!” somebody shouted. ”That was the worst 
foul ecn m years!” Bill whirled around, trying to sec 
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who was speaking, trying to find the coach. As he looked 
about, Rolf lunged at him, punching him again and again. 
Bill reeled back and fell, and Rolf-sprang on him, while 
tlic boys closed in, shouting wildly. Then above the shouts 
came the coach’s \oicc. 

“Enough of that now!” Rill felt a hand on his shoulder, 
and a stal)bing pain in his shoulder blade, where he had 
struck the ground as he fell. 

“Did vm see him knock me dowii^ Did you see him 
tackle me?” demaiid(\l Rolf excitedl>. “I wasn’t any- 
wheie near the ball! lie just had it in for me, tliat's all!” 

“Now wait a minute!” The coach held J^ol^ fiiinly by 
the aim. “I saw wliat happened, and it’s clear to me this 
lad doesn't understand tlie lules. He didn’t know it’s 
illegal to tackle unless the pla\er has the ball. You ought 
to have seen that ioi voiiisc If, Marvell! Now got back to 
the bench, both of yon. I’ll deal with )ou later!” 

The MOids sounch'd ominous. Bill walkc'd to the sidt‘- 
Hnes with nishcad up. t »(a«oh Ins biUk])un(d him so that 
he felt faint and ill. He sat at one end of the bench, with 
Tim in the middle <iik1 Rolf at tin other end, and i\ seemed 
tci him lliat Tun was looking not at Rolf but al him, as if 
he had something he wantc'cl to say. Rut Bill kej)t liis eyes 
stiaight biloK linn, waiting lv:)r the pain to lea\e his back. 
After a whih', ho slid oil the bench and walked swiftly, 
silently aiouiul the coinci of tlie school building. He 
wanted to lun, lu. did not care where. He km*w if he tiit*d 
to go straight hom^ , around the edge ol the playing field 
and along the I lamborough road, the coadi would see him 
and call him back; and besides, he ought to cliange first 
into his n‘gular school c lollies. He woulci find his ay fi om 
the shower room tlirough the school to the door at the 
other end. 

He let himself through the school doo ; but at a turn- 
ing in the corridor, he heard footsteps. He stopped, and 
noticing that the steps were moving away from him, he 
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leaned a 5 «imst the wall to wait till it w as safe to go forward. 
In the stillmss, th( voice of the He id came to him 

‘‘I’m ahaid our )ount> Amciican needs bnngine down 
a oi two Hc\ a cbdimin^ lad, though I couldn t Jicip 
likmg him.” 

ts,hc’s good-looking and likeable all right,and 1 have 
a feeling he’ll prove a fiisl-rUt student But T shouldn’t 
like to ha\e to live down what tliat bm has to Inc down, 
lim Piudcm doesn’t look at all well He ’s btc ii thiough a 
very dilhcult tim^ with that arm oi hn. Ih second 
speaker was Bill’s foim t* ^chci ‘"Its a sh inu lor poor 
Liza Wade I saw lici a hw dns lufou the bov and 
his sisUi were flut , ind I must sav 1 \t lu voi seen an old 
woman look so )oung and hao])>. It must hne b(v.n a 
sho^uk to lici when the bo\ hull vouiig lim I c mt help 
thinlinj, though, the whole thing their under tin eliffs 
was omc Lind of a< e uh iit oi pt ihaps misiimh i sanding 
IS more iieaily the in hi woid f )r it It s too ba ^ lea the 
boy, nail) when he’s just lost his moihci uiJ is so new 
o\e r hcit ’ 

" Do >ou think we ouglit to t ike a hand in it ‘^omrhenv^” 
eamc the He id s \oKe again Bill Ik Id li s breath as he 
listened to the t( acjie i s ^ iswei. 

‘ Ihfte s ii(»t a lot we e an do, fioin llu looks of it, sir. 
I’m alraid the bojs ha\( J in h nid. I hope it will all 
stiaightcn out oon b^eausv. lionesil) Vm ik ei known 
sueh an atmosphe re in class.” 

^Vh(n tilt \oKe > and ibc lootsUjis hid died awav, Bill 
feiuiid the showei room, dussed, md huiiied out, not 
towaiels the bu» loutc but along the leiad to the cliffs. He 
Sat down near the clifls’ edge, and flung his aims o\tr his 
knees. It was like falling down into silence \othing 
stined aiound him, and the sea as he stand at it seemed to 
grow bigger and bigger, to push faither out in all direc- 
tions. It was a weird light-blue sea, like a sheet of glass 
roofing. lere was not a wimkle on it, and there was only 
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one little boat in sight, a steamer, far out, just a black 
streak with the lines of its funnels rising from it. It seemed 
to be riding above the horizon on a ribbon of air. 

Bill reached into his pocket for the compass one of the 
boys at home had given him that last day when his 
friends had come crowding around him. He studied the 
compass, shook it, and put it away again. It only reminded 
him of his loneliness. To keep himself from thinking, he 
stood up and slouched along the dill top, stopping every 
few yards to Idck a rock loose from the soil and send it 
clattering down into the water. He walked the cliff for 
hours, past Sewerby Park and in the direction of Flam- 
borough. Sometime^? he skiitcd fit Ids where herds of cows 
watched him, unmoving, rhfwiiig conten tiddly. He paid 
no attention. His eyes w^ere on the sea. Now, since the 
storm, he never foTgoi the sea. In his mind it wms pitted 
against him, always thieatc nhm, and tfiough todav it 
splash(‘d the tlifls in a gentle way, he could not ignore it; 
it went on colouiing hi> plans, and ic minded liim that he 
could not do tlie things he most wanted to do, and that he 
was far from the home he had lov^d. He had lost his 
parents, liis fi lends, his home and his coiuitiy, and since 
he had (omc to England, ever) tiling had gone wiong. 

In his loneliness, he thought of his sistcT. Sh(' was one 
person who liked him as he was and didn’t blame him for 
anything. He longed to be with h(T in the kitchen of Dyke 
Ilonse^ phx)ing with Tumbles on the hearth, and watching 
Joey Budge ring his bell and hop up the little ladder in 
his cage. 

He began to run. He dropped into hollows and climbed 
up again, pounding through soggy, spongy grass. He grew 
hot in his school jacket, and his back pained him, but he 
ran on and on along the jagged cliffs till he reached the 
stairway down to Gram’s bay and foun 1 himself at Dyke 
Honsey peaceful now% with a thread of violet smoke rising 
from its kitchen chimney. The bulkhead he had made of 
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heavy limbs fit snugly against the storm wall and gave the 
old house the appearance of a fortress, a stockade against 
the sea. He must work hard now to pile rocks against the 
bulkhead, to give it even more strength. 

He let himself down the muddy incline to the first stair 
hacked into the cliffside. When he reached the level place 
he straightened himself and his eyes grf'w brighter, lit up 
by a new confidence. In spite of what the boys in Flam- 
borough thought about him, he was doing the best he 
could for Gram and Merrie, He was working to keep Dyke 
Hou^e safe, and he was sure the Professor would say that 
was what mattered most. 

When he had gone down, and was walking across the 
white stones under the wall, birds were piping shyly, the 
CH'ek was singing its \\<iy to the sea, and the hous<‘ and 
terrace were not like a forlr^^ss any more, but cosy and 
lovely in the afternoon sun. He climbed on to the corner of 
the tcrtace close to the Fun\ rounded the house, with the 
echo of his own footsteps following him, and looked 
through the kitchen window. Gram and Merrie were 
there. A c hccry fire burned in the fiieplacc, and Gram was 
playing the organ while M<’rrie danced across the room, 
spinning, kicking Oiit her legs, falling in a heap and laugh- 
ing when Tumbles pounced on her. 

‘"Hi, Gram. Hi, Merrie. Well, that’s one day of school 
over with.” Bill made his vi icc sound cari‘lcss as he walked 
in, but his heait rose to his throat wlicn he glanced at the 
kitchen clock and saw that it was only half-past three. 
School was not yet over. Gram would ask him Vkhv he 
had come home early. 

Silently he stood drinking the glass of milk she poured 
for him, and eating the bread she buttered and placed on 
his plate. She looked at him closely only once, and he 
turned his face away. She must have seen that he was cut 
and bruised for a second time, but she said nothing. She 
did not ven ofl>^ to bandage his hurts; and yet Bill felt 
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he could not stay where she was. He went out into the 
hall, with the sound in his ears of Merrie squealing in glee. 
Gram had let Joey Budge out of his cage, and now Tum- 
bles was balancing on her hind legs, pawing the air as 
Joey flew low over her, zooming up and down like an 
aeroplane. 

At least Merrie didn’t notice anything funny about me, 
Bill thought, climbing the stairs. The last thing he heard 
as he reached the upstairs landing was his sister’s shout : 

“I do love Tumbles, don’t you, Gram? And Joey! 
Please, may I take them to school with me when I begin 
after Christmas? Oh, Gram, I’m sure I shall love school!” 

Bill drew a pad of paper and pen and ink from the top 
drawer of the brown chest. For a while he sat on his bed, 
holding the pad against the window sill and staring out to 
sea. Then he wrote, slowly and with bittci^ satisfaction: 

Dear Professor: 

Please excuse me for heiug so lo 7 ig in writing. I have thought 
about you very often^ but I have been busy ever since the day we 
arrived here. 

Ton said it wouldnH be casy\ and it isn^t^ but xve are making 
out O.K, We lost the kitten os we were going aboard in New 
York ^ just after we said good-bye to you ^ but Gram has brought 
Merrie a new kitten very like Tumbles. 

I fomid a sailboat being wrecked on the rocks. She is rather 
like Ginger, but three feet longer., and very sleek and strong. Pm 
rebuilding her. I had a job for one weeky helping a fishermany 
and earned a pound. I had to give £ 1 7 ^s. of the money you gave 
me to buy the wrecked boat from her owner. Pm sure you would 
think she is worth it. Pm going to begin to paint her in a few 
days y and she'll look very fine. Then in the springy I shall sell her 
because we need the money to have Gramms storm wall repaired. 

We'^ve had our first day of school today. St. George's School 
is a very handsomey modern building. Everything seemed very 
dijferent from homey but • 
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Bill stopped and twisted his pen in his hand as he gazed 
out over Gram’s bay. Suddenly he blinked and rubbed his 
eyes. The fishing fleet was returning to harbour, all the 
boats together, and two hours earlier than the other 
afternoons lately, when they had been making two trips 
to sea each day. Bill listened to his watch, making sure it 
had not stopped, and turned his eyes to the boats again. 
They schemed to be stealing home, to be tiying lo creep in 
under the clifls. Something must be wrong. 

(Quickly he stulFed his wiiting mateiials and the half- 
finished letter into the diawer of his bedside table, and put 
on his white boots. He hurried quietly downstairs into 
the main hall, through Gram’s empty room, and out of 
the house by the back door. As he ran into ihc woods be- 
hind Dyke Home, lie thought he heard voices. He stopped 
in his tiaeks and CKJuched down, but silence fell, and he 
could hfar only the autumn’s JasI insects, moving slowly, 
close to the ground. And lliough he looked cveiywh**re 
about him among the iii'cs, he saw only the slniting green 
light filtering down through th(‘ branches, fie stood up 
and ran on, up out of tlu' ravme and towards jNorth Land- 
ing. As he neared Flamboiough Village, the air became 
sharp and thin, as ii tiie oxygen weie being sucked out of it. 

It’s a stoim, another stonn. 'I hat's why tlicy’re coining 
back eaily, thoiiglit Bill. In ‘he high street he passed two 
svomeii standing in a dooiw^vy, and heard one f xrlaini to 
the other: 

“Tlia’d b(‘st get on home, love. It’s a (juecr sort of storm, 
this. It’s done something to t’barometer. I thought it was 
broken, but Tomlinsons’ is t’same. 'ThaVl best g('t straight 
home. Look at t’sky over thei e !” 

Bill lifted his eyes as he hurried on. It was like niglit be- 
hind the lighthcmsc\ An immense cloud was rc»lJiug in, 
growing blacker and more distinct as it came. But to his 
left, out over the sea, an uncanny, white light spread 
upwards ross the sky. The light and the dark would meet 
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very soon over Flamborough Village; and the dark was 
a panther, lurking, ready to spring. There was as yet no 
wind, but birds were wheeling endlessly, the gulls scream- 
ing, the little ones twittering excitedly, as if they had 
nowhere to hide. And Bill felt a twinge of fear, sharp and 
real as the pain in his shoulder blade. 



Chapter i6 

THE FURT IS LOST 


F aster and faster Bill ran towards North Landing, as if 
some deadly enemy were after him. Everywhere 
around him w is a still, strange calm, with only the rum- 
blings of thunder to disturb it. But as he paused at the 
cliff top before racing down the slipway, h(' saw that the 
sea was deepening m hue and chinning itself into sharp 
crests that broke high against the cliffs. The waves far out 
sprang up to foim a jagged line, blotting out the horizon, 
and seeming to close in u])on the hshing boats struggling 
towards the entrance of the bay. 

As Bill 1 ('ached the beach, the wind came witli a roar — 
the first stroke' of th(* ]>anth('r''s paw and the sand 
whirled at him in dusty flamc*s till he could only stumble 
forward, bent o\ci, with his arms sliieldiiig his face. In a 
moment <'v(Ty seam of his clothing was lieaxy with sand. 
A dark stain spread over lire sea and the land, and the rain 
striK'k with the hissing noi shingle makes when waves 
drag at It. 

Tire Xew Hope raine in at an angle, with lier crew 
clinging to h'^r starboard side to keep her from capsizing. 
Mr. Marvell made no attempt to turn her to back h(T in. 
While still a few yards from the short , he, George and GId 
Bob jumped out into the foam. Their figures loomed out 
of the darkness and the spray as they shepherded their 
boat in, and Bill plunged through the waves (o help them, 
his feet stumbling over the slippery rocks. 

As soon as Marvclfs boat was safe, Bill ran with George 
to help \ a crew of Tom Janny^s boat, wliich had heeled 
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over among the breakers. Bill worked with furious energy, 
grasping heavy baskets and staggering to the shore with 
them, as water strciimed over him from the openings in 
their wickci work; clutching the tiller and the oais and 
gaffs before the waves could wash them away; salvaging 
the crab pots rolling from side to side iii the boat^s bows. 
Cold drove to the mairow of his bones, and his fate, like 
the faces of the men around him, was flaming and smart- 
ing fiom the wind and salt watei. jjoticed how calmly 
and swiftly Tom Janny and the otlnrs winked. Every 
man’s actions showed that he was used to tla‘ life of the 
sea, to lain and squalls and told and clashing waves. 

“Dosta mind t'Xoxcmbci bi#eze that brought i'Ptmceu 
of SundaUind on to ficnks^’" slioutecl Tom Jaiiny to 
George w^lieu the coble had been diawn upon to tlu' shoic, 

“A>o. She'd liaidl) stuick tVlilfs belc^c she was gone, 
and e\eiy man in ln'i. Dosia thmk wt’ie in lor a stoim 
like that, the n?” 

“It started t'sam^ . I don’t like t'way t’sea’s moving. It's 
uncannv. Some cjl us had best Slav anvl mind it doesn’t 
fetch t’boats down from t’shps and smash them to tinder. 
Aye, theie’s siimnial ciueer about this one all right.” 

The clills liad lost tluir biilliaiit whiteness. They 
seemed to sin ink bae k as the waves pounded the m. and it 
was the ease aehs and billows oi loam that caught Bill’s eye 
wlic'n he ]e>oke*d up, watching the black cloud steal up 
fiom b^^lund th(‘ liglilhouse. Directly ove^ihead, the sky 
was still sliangely light, and on the faithest point of cliff 
to his right, a soluaiy hguie showeel out like black card- 
board against white. It w^is the figure of a boy, waving one 
arm, them running along the c lifi edge and down the slip- 
way. Bill saw very soon that it was Tim. 

Bill turned back to help Tom Janny and his crew tip 
the winter from their coble. While the men held the boat 
on her side, Bill reached for a bucket and began to bail 
quickly, unaware that Tim was coming straight towards 
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him. The men lowered the coble again and Bill glanced 
over his shoulder. Tim was a few yards away, lunging 
«'igainst the wind and flying sand. But what made Bill stop 
with his bailing bucket poised in mid-aii was the look in 
Tim’s face, scared and yet burning with eagerness. Then 
came Tim’s cry. 

“Bill! Your boat ! The fellow^ ha\f‘ got it!” Bill felt an 
icy hand on his wrist. He stared down into Tim’s enor- 
mous. dark eyes and understood irnraedlatch, as if lie had 
been lehearsing these \eiy words to lums( If pvit since he 
liad dragged die Finy home. Wlnit lie (ould not under- 
stand was that Tim was saying "them.” 

come!” Bill whispered. But Tim went on, 
stalltriug in his excitement, ‘’'"Jlioy they’ve p-put to sea, 
Bill! Tlie^’re sailing anniiid the Head! They’re going 
to btath h^"i rieai the lighthouse! They ha\e' a hiding 
jildi e there!” 

"do sea!” Bill was unbelieving. “To sea, in this storm? 
Tiny ’ll eapsi/e! And what have they used for a sail?” 

"Rolf got a sail. It’s his father’s, but his father doesn't 
know!” Tim ga/ed imjdoiingly into Bill’s fare, and waited 
w'heie he was, hum hed ov't and shneiing, Bill turned 
and xan to\vards Mr. Marvell. 

“Mr. Mai veil! Mr. Maivcdll Rolf and Pete are out in 
my sailing boat ! 1 hcv’re ti\ mg to get anmnd the Head !” 
he shouted wliile he was still a lorn; way olF. M». Maivcll 
dropped the baskets he was lidding, and Bill saw the 
colour drain from his face as he looked out to sea. Bill r ac ed 
on to George, high on the .sand with the day’s catch, while 
Mr. Marvell ran to the crew working nearest thi' ^ew 
Hope, then on to the other bv'ats. In a moment the beach 
was deserted, and the “put-put-put” of the wine h drawing 
the cobles on to the slipway came to a stop as the fishermen 
ran up the concrete stairway to the cliff top. Climbing the 
hill, wdth Tim behind him, Bill watched <^he broad door- 
way of tk lifeboat house open, and saw for the first time 
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the shining red, white and blue hull and the gleaming 
brass fittings of the Flamborough lifeboat. With racing 
heart, he ran round the right side of the lifeboat house 
and through its back door. 

Inside, some of the fishermen were hurrying into oil- 
skins and sou’westers and huge white life-belts, while 
others were preparing the winch which was to lower the 
lifeboat, the Howard Z)., on her cable do^vn the slipway, 
“They’ll be square off Flamborough Head by now, I 
don’t doubt,” one of the men said. 

“Aye,” said another, “and t’lads couldn't have chosen 
a worse spot with t’wind getting up and t’tide coming in !” 

The men had tlioir e^es on Tom Jaiiuy, the cox’n, al- 
ready at work unco\ cring the lif( l)oat's engine. There was 
a scramble of footsteps wlien he 1 ailed out, “All right now, 
get aboard, lads, there’s not a minute t^) lose!” 

No one noticed Bill putting on the oilskin and sou’- 
wester he found on a hook at the back of the lifeboat 
house, and the* life jiicket lie pulled from the side of the 
Howard 1), No one saw him crouch in the shadows, crouch 
and w^ait while the men, dressed as he was. climbed into the 
lifeboat. As the Howa}d D. began to ride foiward, with 
the storm rushing at her and the men ii\eting their eye's 
to the sea. Bill stood uj), jump( d to gain a handhold over 
the boat’s side, biaced his feet on the liulk dic*w himself 
up, and sprang aboard, landing at George’s side. One or 
two ot the men near by noticed him then, but his face was 
hidden under the sou'wester, and no one questioned him. 
The Howard /)., with her paint glowing weirdly under the 
blackening sky, glided forward till she was astiide a huge 
metal table, then an inch farther and the table overbal- 
anced to give her the first quick push down the slipway. 
Furtively Bill counted the men with him in the boat. 
There were eight besides himself, all of them fishermen 
who had just returned to the landing. Below, men were 
bringing tlic skids, the heavy planks to be placed parallel, 
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like railway sleepers, to bear the lifeboat’s weight across 
the sand to the water’s edge. 

When the boat’s prow grazed the first of the skids, the 
heavy wire cable was loosened from her stern, and a team 
of fifteen strong young men began to tug her towards the 
water. It was the old men, the retiied fishermfm, who ran 
back and forth carrying the skids left bthind to their new 
])LiC(s in front of the lifeboat. Befon* she n ached the 
water, the <mgineer moved to th(‘ boat's steer control 
panel, and Tom Janny, taking his place astride the leather 
cushion at the wheel, started the engine. Soon Bill found 
himself clinging to the guard rail, steadily himselt with 
arms taut as the Howatd J). fought her way to sea, with 
water surging across her bows c\tn in the shelter of North 
Landing. George, still at Bill’s side, started to speak; but 
at the sight of Rill, his mouth opened in amazement and 
he staled out to sea again, without a w'oid to tlie others. 

Soon the lilcboat passed the edges of the (Jiffs. Ajar ran 
through h(*r and there were a number of shar]) cracks 
when the wind struck her broadside. She tippt‘d ^harply, 
and Bill and the others clung to the rails while Tom Janny 
st(‘ered her towards Flamborough Hr^ad. As she bounced 
and swerved over the dully glowing waves, everyone 
aboaid peered thiough the darkness for the shape of a 
sailboat. Half an hour went by and still the men watched 
tensely, saying notliing. An SOS rocket went off from 
the Head and hung for an instant like a red ruby in the 
sky. llnough the storm, Bill could see the dim shapes of 
men on the f liffs. 

Then, as the lifeboat drew near the lighthouse, Mr. 
Marvell shouted, “There!” and |xiintcd to a w^hite dot 
out beyond the Head. Bill felt Gcoige’s arm stiffen, and 
heard him draw in his breath sharply. 

“They’re rounding t’Head and that’s a dangerous spot. 
They’ll be caught in t’cross-currents!” slid George for 
only Bill c hear. 
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The lifeboat sped towards the Fury, the men in her 
watching helplessly, gasping when the little sailing boat 
heeled, or when a blast of wind struck her and she luffed 
and came up into the gale, her sail shaking, and shot for- 
ward with foam spurting from her bows. Suddenly she 
dipped till her sail touched the water, and Bill shut his 
eyes. She would surely go over! Why didn't they lower 
her sail? But then he looked again— the lifeboat was 
sweeping near now — and saw that the boys in the boat 
could not lower the sail. They must have tied it to the 
mast, lowed out bevond the bieakers, and stepped the 
mast so that the sail fillt'd and rallied them straight to sea. 

One of the figines in the Fmys cockpit was huddling 
with his head against tlie door; but the otliet was still try- 
ing to steer. He liad thiown himself over the tiller, hold- 
ing on wilh all his stungth, straining«to head the boat 
into the gale. 1 hat was pioving impossible with the wind 
veering fioin ou(‘ (pnrter to another, blowing sometimes 
with huiruane loice. Ihe sail streamed \\iili lain; the 
few lines of rigging whizzed and oaslied against the mast 
and the sides of the boat’s cabin. 

The liieboat was only a few ) ards away now, and every^- 
one aboard her was shouting, but still theie was no sign o( 
recognition fiom tlie sailing boat, no sound but the wild, 
desolate cries of sea and sky, shiieking to the men to turn 
bat k. 

Bui all at onc<* the boy at the* helm stood up and turned 
to stare dazedly at the rescue is. Bill screamed at him to 
crouch down, to hold on, and watched iii horror as die 
Fur/s boom swung ovtr, knocking the boy overboard. 
For an agonizing moment, v/ith everything ol sea and sky 
seeming to rock and whirl, Bill searched tlie scm and saw 
nothing. He was terribly afraid; all his tenors rushed to- 
gether in his mind. 

“We're too close! He’ll come up under us! We’re going 
to ram the Fury I He’ll be cauglit in the blades of the 
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propeller!” Bill pressed himself against the lifeboat’s side, 
holding his breath, waiting. A head appeared. An arm 
shot up over the Futy^s side and the boy clung there. 

‘"Get him! Pull him in !” Bill shrieked through clenched 
teeth to the boy huddling in the Fu}j\ cockpit. But there 
was no ino\cm<‘iit, no sign the boy had heard through the 
breaking water. Bill saw the struggling boy’s arm slipping, 
slipping ov( It the cock]Ut gunwale. 

“Stand by' n*)w, lads! (ict ready' with I’hfcliiKsl Heave 
when T give t’word! Ready!” The command was a far- 
away echo in Bill’s mind. Fiozcn to their posts, the men 
waited for that infinitesimal moment wdien the lifeboat and 
the saillroat would be close enough togctJiei. Bill felt 
Geoigc’s shoulder hard against his own; he heard Tom 
Janny's cry, “Ready now !” and saw Geoige poise with Ins 
line. The fx)\ clinging the sailing lx)al w'a.^ teat lung out, 
falling biickwards . . , A line snaked out, and m that split 
second, a wave swc'pt down and hit the Iloumd /). on her 
port side. The starboard rail dipped, and Bill thi^." him- 
self at the port rail above him. lie clung to it .is the Fwjf 
came straight towards him. Ihc to]> of his boot caught on 
the canopy over th#* liTcboat s engine. He felt himself 
sliding down a wave s b.wk, helpk^ssly spiiirme dowm deep 
under water. 

I'lien he found he could move bis arms and legs, and 
he fought back to th(‘ surface. His head hit something 
hard. He threw his hands up and gripped a piece of w ood, 
and knew right away it was the Furfs rudder. He lei go 
and came up, but sank once again. His boots were full of 
water and his oilskin was waterlogged. Hf' felt w ith a sense 
of wonder that he was di owning. But another WeiVe i aught 
at him from below, shooting him to the surface for a second 
time. His sou’wester was over his face now, and he could 
not sec; but his shoulder grazed the Fury% stern, and 
with a desperate hinge he threw his arm up and over the 
cockpit, 
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He heard George’s voice, it seemed from the far, far 
distance, ‘‘Man overboard!” and another man’s shout: 

“Look there ! Somebody’s got hold ! There, at the stern ! 
Throw another line! Tlirow a line!” The distance be- 
tween the Fury and the Howard D. widened by yards 
even as the shout came, but Bill did not notice. He saw 
that the boy who had fallen overboard still had hold of 
the Fiirys side. Bracing himself aj>ninst the rudder, Bill 
drew himself over into the cockpit, lugged the helpless 
boy by both arms around to the stern and pulled him 
quickly, head first, down on to the floor boards. The boy 
lay heaving and sobbing, and Bill saw that it was Rolf; but 
he had no time to help him fuith(T. 

The wind was catching at the little boat, spinning her 
around, A wave broke upon her, and she heeled over with 
a violent linch. There was a roar of water as she was 
wrenched upwards and dashed down again into a tiougli. 
It was like being caught in a waUifall. Bill Tell forwaul 
on to his face in the cockpit, St niggling to his feet, he threw 
himself back, grasping tlu tiller, trying to put the boat’s 
stern into the next giant wave. She skiddid, and as Bill 
tugged at the tiller, she ^ihuddered and darted forward. 
The sail filled with a whoosh! and the Fv?y raced away, 
not towards the open sea now, but with the wind behind 
her, back towards (iiani’s bay. 

She gatlierc-d speed. She planed dow^ii the waves like a 
surfboard. In a trough, slic stood trembling *in instant, 
the wind cut off from her by the mountains of water be- 
hind her. But the mountains turned to avalanches, rush- 
ing down at her, forcing her up and up on her beam ends, 
and when she had reached the summit, the mountain 
crest would strike hcT a staggering blow and she would 
fly down into a trough again, while Bill tried to steady 
her, holding to the tiller with all his might. 

“Get as far aft as you can !” he shoutc'cl to Rolf and Pete 
on the bottom boards. He felt the boys’ weight against his 
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knees as another wave lifted the Fury. He tugged at the 
tiller, in dread that the boat would fall broadside to the 
sea. The boys crowded more and more tightly against 
him, and covered their eyes with their hands. Bill did 
not look down at them, and he did not glance back at the 
lifeboat, which turned in a wide arc and came after him, 
nearer and nearer the cliffs, till there was barely sea room 
to get away. He did not see the drawn faces of the men 
standing ready with their lifelines, nor hear Mr. Janny 
give the order that turned the Howard D. back towards 
the open sea again. Through the storm. Bill coiild see 
only one thing, the inlet, the bay with its narrow creek 
driving in beyond Dyke House. He cried aloud to his boat: 

“You’ve got to do it, you've got to get in there, you’ve 
got to ! Come on, Fury, come on !” His injured back pained 
him; every muscle ached from the awful pull of the sea on 
the tiller. The wind was tiying to lift the little boat out of 
the water, trying to crush her as she sped towards the 
shore. 

And then the Fuiy entered a white world. Troughs and 
crests alike were w^hite now, and Bill could see nothing, 
not even the ghostlike cliffs rearing over the breakers. 
He gasped. His heart beat hard in his throat, in his ears. 
They Avere too near chc cliffs; they w^ould be sucked in 
and cut to pieces and there was no time to tear down the 
sail! No time . . , No hope' Bill closed his eyes. In the 
whirling spray he could scarcely breathe. 

“Oh, dear Lord,” he prayed. “Help me turn her! Help 
me get her by the cliffs!” The Fury's sail flapped w’ildly 
as he bore down on the tiller with both arms, 'fhere was a 
jolt. He felt himself falling. A wave lifted the boat and 
drove her, spinning and dipping, as his arms were torn 
from the tiller and he was thrown over the boys in the 
cockpit. 

But a moment later he rose up, ashen-faced and shaking 
in every limb. He jumped fonvard, fell back, and jumped 
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forward again. He set his teeth together, lunged for the 
painter, and leaped over the side of the Finj, There was 
a scraping sound as the hull struck ground. Tugging on 
the painter, Bill plunged through the waves to the ridge 
of solid ground before him, and when he had reached it, 
he stared to right and left, unable to believe his eyes. The 
wave which had lifted the Fury had carried her not 
against the cliffs but into Gram’s cieek, straight up the 
creek to the only place beyond Dyke Home not yet 
flooded. 

With water pouiing fiom his boots at every step, Bill 
waded back to grasp the sailing boat’s prow. Rolf lifted 
himself to hii knees and stared <tl Bill, ciying: 

“We’re safe! You brought us in! Wh -where are we.^” 
But IVtc lay in the bottom ot ihe boat ml bout moving. 
Bill jumpe<l in and bent ovei hmi. 

“Arc you all right? Can you get up? ’ He felt the boy’s 
face, he put lus hand quickly on the boy’s chest, and with 
a surge of joy heard: 

“1 Tin all right. I -1 hit lay head.” Pete lay there, his 
teeth chattering violently. Bill lilted him from the boat, 
sup])oiting him with his shoulders. 

“Bill, I - I’m sorry about taking the boat,” Pete mum- 
bled, and Bill said, “Forget it. Now come on. We’ll get 
into the house as fast as wc can.” 

Together, Bill and Rolf helped Pete through the water 
towards Dyke House. Foam scudded past them, and the 
water was waist-deep, so swiftly pressing that they could 
scarcely move their feet. Slowly they crossed the place 
where Gram’s garden had been, and Bill pulled himself 
on to the terrace, drawing Pete, then Rolf, after him. He 
noticed that the two trestles that had supported the Fury 
were gone, and thought vaguely, as if he were dreaming, 
the boat won’t be safe back there if the storm gets any 
worse. I’ll have to drag her to the house and tie her up 
somehow . • . 
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Bent forward to shield themselves from the wind and 
spray, the two boys helped Pete across the trrn\fc to the 
kitchen door, A few yards before tliem, great waves 
marched in and flung themselves over Gram's wall. But 
it was not the waves that held Rill spellbound, that made 
him stare at his feet as he crossed the terrace; it was the 
slapping and guigling he (ould hear uiidei him. Was he 
imagining it or was the terrace sinking even as he and the 
others crossed it? 

Gram \vas m the doorway, with Menie clinging to her 
skirts. Bill called above the wind and hiuru^d faster. He 
saw that the old w'onian was crying as she put her arms 
around him, as she helped the boys indoors. 

“You’re safe! God bless you, you’re all safe! 1 -I 
watched >ou coming in. I never saw 4 I boat sail so fast. You 
know a bit about sailing, Bill, lad!” She hurried to move 
chairs near to the fire. She made the boys sit dewn, and 
helped them out of their wet clothing, wTapping them in 
the blankets she had been warming. 

Bill drank tlic mug of hot tea Gram handed to him, but 
soon he was walkinr around die room, restless and uneasy, 
ddie waves were coming in, tremendous, uiihurrying. They 
w'cre riniiiiiig wild, roaring and snarling, blotting out the 
cliffs with their spray. There was no shelter in the bay now. 
The breakers were so strong that they did not fall back at 
the cliffs but veered sideways and rode forward to drive up 
over the terrace and tumble into the garden and into the 
cieek. Bill murmured something about the Fury^ went 
upstairs for dry clothing, and out again into the wind and 
rain. 

Then as he stood at the side of the terrace, trying to see 
his boat, the rain lessened. The sucking, gurgling sound 
under him seemed to grow softer; and the wind changed 
from a shriek to a low moan. He could the boat now, 
safe on t. sandy ridge back near the woods. He looked up 
and caught sight of a group of men on the cliff. They were 
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waving at him, and he knew they were trying to tell him 
they could not get through to Dyke Hou^e because of the 
water in the ravine. He waved back at them, almost 
jauntily, and stayed outside a while longer, watching the 
sky overhead lighten, watching the sun come out, huge and 
red and heavy-looking. Then, shading his eyes and waving 
again at the men above him, he returned to the kitchen. 
He blew playfully on his sister’s neck, and when he looked 
at Gram, he could not help laughing. Her face was rosy 
with joy. She was hurrying with her little bobbing steps to 
take the covers from the bird cages. 

“Perk up, loves!” she railed. “It’s all over. Come on 
now, give us a song!” She let the can.iries out of their 
cages and they fluttered around her and settled on her 
fingers to lot her stroke them. 

But Joey Budge acted strangely, as if he were still afraid. 
Bill had never before seen him cowering as he was now in 
the bottom of his cage. \Vhcn Gram reached in to him, he 
did not rouse himself or even caress her hand, but drew 
himsvlf into a tighter ball and hopped farther into the 
shadows. Perhaps Joey sensed all the tune that the storm 
was not really over. Gradually everyone in Dyke Home 
began to realize it. The curtains hung limp when Gram 
opened the windows, and something was wrong with the 
air. It seemed to weight everybody's arms and legs till it 
was hard to move, and Rolf and Pete, dressed now in the 
dry clothes Bill brought downstairs for them, sat on 
Gram’s settle and put their heads in their hands. No one 
spoke, and in the heavy dampness, everything seemed to 
stand on tiptoe, waiting. 
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THE SEA STRIKES AGAIN 


B ill could tell fiom the slant ot the hail thrashing the 
ten ace (hat the wind had changf-d its couise; the 
storm was coming from a difleicnt direction this time, 
I’here were eerie whistles <as the wind clro\(‘ in, each gust 
beginning with a soft r ry and rising till it sti uc k Dyke House 
with all its force. Window panes cracked with thrir rat- 
tling, the kitchen door burst open, and the cuiis in the 
('iipboaid swung on their hooks. Clouds of smoke forced 
back down the chimney and into the room made cvciyonc 
cough, and Gram’s dinner hvll fell from its ledge with a 
loud, ringing clatter. All of this liappi nid in the time it 
took Bill to throw on his mackintosh and find the coil of 
lopc he had bought a few davs before in Bridlington. 

‘Tm going for th<' lioat, Gram,” he said quietly, "‘ril 
just biing her back and moor her In the wall wheie she’ll 
be safe.” Reiore Bill could ojien ind the door, he 

found Rolf at his side. 

“I’ll come 4ilong and give you a hand.” Ihe words were 
more an entreaty than a statement. Bill did not answer, 
but led the way across the terrace and downi into the water . 
His eyes streaming in the wind, he pc'^red into the storm 
till he <'auglil sight of the low, dark shape of the Fury^ 
rolling back and forth a distance farther along the creek 
than he had left her. He and Rolf reached her and worked 
quickly to unship the rudder, wrap the sail tightly around 
the and tip the water from her. Finally, grasping her 
painter and tugging, shoulder to shoulder, the tw*o boys 
started back to the house. With their heads lowered to 
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protect their faces from the hail, they began to shout to 
one another, 

“I don't understand why it’s started again like this, and 
from the south-east this time exclaimed Rolf. ‘‘The house 
is cut off already, and there’s a whole hour to go till high 
tide!” 

‘‘\Vc couldn’t get up out of the ravine, that’s sure,” 
shouted Bill. ‘‘We’d be swept oil our lect bac k there where 
the cieek gets narrower. It’s hard enough standing here!” 

Bill and Rolf giip])(‘d one anothei by the arm as they 
struggled on. Their feet left the giound each time a 
wave came in, and the wapT rose often as high as their 
shoulders. 

After half an hour of rnociug foiward a few iiu Ik'S at a 
time, they pulled thenisrlves on to th(' tciiaee and moored 
the Fury to the tonier-po'^l of the little porch l)y the kitchen 
door, ranting with exhaustion, they wailed to see if the 
rope would hohi the boat last. 

Bill glanced up at the clilftop again. A lorry was there 
with Its headlights on, but thiough the hail aiul spray, he 
could not see if anyone was iborc with ii. He said nothing 
to Rolf, but thought, it's Mr. Maii.ell’s lony. He’s come 
to get us away, but he won’t bo able to gel through. It’s 
sure to be over his liead back there when* the ravine’s so 
deep and narrow’, lie couldn’t make it even if he tried it 
with a ))oat. It must be full of whirlpools, and the cun cm 
would be dead against him. 

Bill and Rolf went inside, dosing the door with a bang 
behind them. Gram, with Metric close behind her, came 
to help them out of theii sodden clothing. It was Rolf who 
said: 

“It’s terrible out there, Wc’ic cut off, we’re nothing but 
a little island, and you ought to see the waves!” 

Gram flashed Rolf a quick, intent look, and put her arm 
around Merrie, but the little girl had already begun to 
whimper. 
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“Tell it 1 o 50 away, Giam ! Don’t let it come anv nearer ! 
Tell It to stop*” 

Giain led Mcrrie back to the fire and held her ti£>hu 

“Come, Mcriic, love,” slu ^aid soon after “We’ll ^et 
some papti and ci«uons ind Til draw ^ou a house, a 
house with a lo\ely garddi and lots «ind lots ot fioweis.” 

‘'like ours, Giam^ Will nou makt a gaidcn like ours 
used to bt bdorc the watei came «in(l waslud it away?” 
Giani did not an^wti J)ut b^g ui lO dia\\ on hci p id on the 
kiUlun t«d)lc ,« nd Bill, Roll indPcU g ^thcrcd aioui 1 her, 
absently waif him?, lisUiimg to a soukI tint duw ever 
closer, <is il uncUr them a stKain wdc tfdint> ana\ Us 
bank. Bill’s thoughts re hk< soldu rs in nrbnu oik alter 
anothd in epnek «’iuc^ ’•ion. 

“Gi uii Alenn , Polt I\u and 1. I will cerrv Cham. 
Rolf wiW cujv Mdiu. P<t»’s getting his strdigth back 
now He ^.an manuc . . 

1 he wa\es dashed neanr. fhe> weic si ippipg ignnst 
the posts of the little porch now. A stre iin r»f watd ciept 
under the dooi and grew into a pool, and jiaddh > lormed 
under llu windows Bill bioucht a b isin ind a t loth to 
mop them U}>, but they wen then ag on ahpo‘'t as soon as 
he Kinovcd them He went b'lck to tin table wlui^ Gram 
was di awing, and stood belur d the oilieis, vvhde he could 
see the oil lamp < iiam had lit and hung oji a crossbeam. 
The lamp had movid only slighth at fiist, but now il 
swung to and fro hie a peneiuluin. it swung towards the 
windows. It east Us light on the loirerts ol water iiinnmg 
an OSS the teriaee and bursting into plumages ot S])iay 
when the v sti uck the house. 

Bill told himself that the house could not lie rocking, 
that it was the svind that made the lamj) swing, flic wind 
would die down again bcfoie long. But as he listened and 
hoped and prayed, the wind rose from a wad to a scream 
and still i» rose, till it was a deatemng thunder. Gram 
stopped her drawing and moved to her rocking chair. Her 
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face was tense and troubled as she sat rocking, with Merrie 
in her lap. Rolf came to Bill to lay a trembling hand on his 
arm, and Bill could only stand as he was, fi owning and 
clenching his fists. 

‘‘I’m scared, Bill, aren’t you?” Rolf whispered. “It’s 
coming too high. We’re cut off, we can’t get away!” 

Pete fastened his round eyes on Bill’s la( (% as if he weie 
telling himself that Bill had it in his power to save them, 
the way he had done two hours bcfoic. 

And then suddenly evayom was standing in the centre 
of the kitchen, and Bill was tikmg M( rrie from Gram’s 
arms. The lamp blew out and it was too daik to do any- 
thing but heai and hd. 

“It’s tiyiiig to gt t 111 , Giam M( me rtied, “Oh, t( 11 it 

to go away* ’ 

'llu wind was a whining siun, tin wavis wire giant 
heal ts, be ating hai der <md harder . 1 h ^ sk\ had gont mad ; 
it Sf emed tha wat( r and skv wiic tumliling together, that 
the land was disappeating complete K. With quick lepoits 
like explosions, Dyke Hdtse stiaintd again>t the ^toim, 
against the sea that was sceioping Uit sand iiom undei it. 
Bill was ce itain now^ that the tuiace was bicaking up, that 
the sea wall lay teirn into chunks, that eve lything was fall- 
ing to pieces while he and the othcis stood theu dumbly, 
doing nothing. He lianded Menu to Rolf and fumbled in 
the darkness foi the lamp hanging ovcihe ad, found a box 
of matches on the health, and after several tries, lit the 
lamp and hung it up again It sent its waveiing light over 
the faces of the little gioup around Gram, making them 
look strange and unreal. I or what seemed an age, no one 
looked up, no one spoke. Ihcn Gram said. 

“Ihe door’s blown open again. I’ll shut it.” 

“No, Gram!” Bill shouted, beside himself with fear for 
Gram. He forced himself to move to the door, to shut it 
against the swirling water. He made Rolf and Pete bring 
the kitchen table and the two heaviest chairs. But when he 
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had jammed them behind the door and walked away, 
ankle-deep in water now, the door opened, slowly, inch 
by inrh, and the waves flooded in again. 

Bill began to push Gram and the others out of the 
kitchen into the hall, and through the empty room whose 
chandelier had shattered on the floor. The watci followed 
them, bringing with it Gram’s rocking chair, as if trying 
to help it, too, to escape. Waves were rippling over Bill’s 
boots as he gathered everyone at the back door. 

“I’m going to bring the Fury," h(‘ said m a low \oice. 
“The waves will cany us back into the ravine, the waves 
and the curicnt . . .” 

“Yes, lad,” breathed Giam. “Do it and hurry. It looks 
like our only chance.” 



Chapter i8 

ESCAPE 


R olf and Pete did not follow Bill out into the yard. 

Drawing Gram and Merrie with them, they went as 
far as the back porch, where they clung to the posts, watch- 
ing Bill push his way slowly towards the Fury. H<‘ clutched 
at the wall of the house when the waves dashed in, and 
sometimes r)n1y his head showed above tlie whiteness of 
the watiT. lieyuiid liim, beyond wJiere the sailing boat 
lurched and slanimcd against the broken pieces ol the wall, 
the waves and the water of the cieek were lunnine togethei 
with such foil e that sheets of spray jerked upward, not to 
fall back but lo fly as solid single hes of sea, lar inland. 

They watched, hypnotized by those great sheets, horror- 
stricken «nnd yet fascinated. I’hey saw Bill readi the boat, 
and with his pocketknife cut the rope that was holding 
her fast. I'liey watched him struggle towards them, cling- 
ing to the boat's prow <is a wave dashed ovit him, forcing 
him under. Tlie crush’ of the water turned the prow 
around, pulling Bill back into the yard and exposing the 
Fury^s side to the current. Another crest flung itself over 
her, half filling her with water and foam. A third wave, 
higher stitl, caught at her and she turned over. 

Bill clung to her, clawing with his fingers. He was 
swallowing salt water now. lie could not touch bottom 
and he knew he could not hold on much longer. Rolf and 
Pete saw that he and the boat would be washed away un- 
less someone got to him and helped him. Both boys 
plunged into the water, pulling themselves along the wall 
till they could reach out from its corner. In a lull in the 
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waves, they threw themselves out into the yard to grasp 
Biirs hand, so they and Bill could combine their strengths 
to pull the Fuiy upside-down into the shelter of the house. 

Holding the boat by her gunwales, they riglited her, 
bailed her out as well as they could, and climbed to the 
porch, I’hey found only Merrie theie, shouting at them 
against the storm. Bill knelt and put his cold, wet face 
against hers. Slie was sobbing. 

‘“Gram’s gon<‘ back! Gram’s gone backf’ 

“Where?” 

“1 don’t know! And we forgot Tumbles, Bill! Please, 
let’s get Tumbles]” She held on to her brother's jacket as 
if she would never let go, but Bill told Pole to hold her, 
left Rolf with the rope holding the Fury close to the porch, 
and went indoors. 

I’he water in the big room sloshed back and forth, and 
the floor seemed to be shifting and sinldng. Bill plunged 
across it and into the hall, calling: 

“Gram! Where are you, Gram ?” He could haidly hear 
his owm voice above the roaring of the waves trying to 
wrench the house lorn its foundations. But then Gram 
appeared above him on the hall stairway. She came steadily 
down, and Bill saw that she xvas holding I'umbles in her 
hands. He strained towards her, calling her name. Sud- 
denly the kitten jumped from her hands and disappeared. 
Bill searched the water and peered up the stairs. He 
turned around so that he could see every part of the hall. 
There was no scampering shape on the stairs, no darker 
spot in the foam, and he could not w^ait to search further. 
He lifted Gram and carried her back across the big room, 
setting her down inside the door to the porch. 

‘T went back to take the birds upstairs, lad,” she whisp- 
ered breathlessly, “but I couldn’t find Joey, not a trace 
of his cage or him. Tm afraid there’s not much chance for 
the others, nor for the kitten . . .” 

When Bill opened the back door, Merrie ran to him, 
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crying, “You haven’t brought Tumbles! Where’s Tum- 
bles?” 

“She’s upstairs with the birds,” Bill said. “Don’t worry, 
Merrie. She’ll wait for us. She’ll be all right.” Merrie 
struggled in his arms. 

“Oh, please, Bill,” she sobbed. “I want to go upstairs 
with Tumbles! I don’t want to go in the water! I want to 
go back!” 

There was no time to reason with her, and Bill lifted 
her into the boat, where Rolf and Pete held her while 
Gram climbed aboard. Without a pause, Bill pushed off, 
giving the Fury her start towards the creek bed. 

The events that follow'^'d formed an indistinct, whirl- 
ing picture in BilTs mind, a picture without beginning or 
end. F’ear was like a knife stabbing his chest, and blasts of 
wind seaichcd out his mouth and ciammed themselves 
down his throat. He tried to gasp but could not, though 
his lungs felt ready to burst. He was aware of the sounds 
most of all, rf the screeching of the wind, and Merrie’s 
voice rising shrilly, “Mommic! Mommie!” 

There were violent thumps, there was a heavy, deafen- 
ing fall of w ater. Then came a crackling nois(', and it was 
as if a fantastic, icy flame were covering the little boat, 
a dark, shining flame wdiich shot above her and crashed 
down upon her, an incandescence that was everywhere, in 
Bill’s eyes and tliroat, all around him and inside him. 
Wild birds cried as they tried to find shelter, as they fal- 
tered, beating with their wings, being pulled oft* their 
course. And there were shapes in the waves. Were they 
shapes ol boats or of roofs rolling and pitching? Was one 
of those shapes the roof of Dyke Housed Bill wondered 
hazily, and yet part of him was terribly, painfully alive, 
screaming out: 

“Oh, God, don’t let us be pulled to S!>ea!” and marking 
as if by instinct which way the Fury must go, though he 
had no power to move her himself. 
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“Into the creek! Into the channel!” He knew he was 
yelling it alond, he knew that striking the current inland 
was the only hope of escape. 

The wind held ihe sailing boat motionless. Tlien it began 
to push her sideways, slowly outwaids towards the sea. 
Bill froze as he was, poised above the others, and a blind- 
ing tenor seized him, like a giant hand squeezing his 
stomai h, and all the woild giew blar k and lost its shape. 
They wi re slipping, veering to one side I he water mailed 
viciously around them, and it sci nierl il the Fury witc 
rolling ov(‘i. She staitid. Then was a swift snap as her 
bow bounded upwaids and she sprang to hlc, ji rkmg wiih 
a movi ment that might have torn e\etv board of hei sepa- 
rate fioni tlieiKxt. Sin ill w u]), up, lAOK' and more swiftly, 
balanced on a kiuh edge. A guat while light shaitcied 
over Bilks liead, splinttiing on liis i\( balls. The little 
boat lose and '‘till lose, mounting a Iniioiisly moving, 
uneaithl/ lollci • oasti r. Below Bill in the cockpit, Gram 
held Merrie in hei arms, and stand straight ahead, her 
lac( riiMck da/zlicl In feai. 1 here wan a violent thud and 
the Fu)y clipped and fli w down a c p plane. Bill h 11 over 
the otlieis, striking his foichcad against the cabin. In the 
blind thrill of the descent he lc»sl cous< lousuc ba, and yet 
he knew he w is holding with all his strength to the cabin 
wall. 

Banging and sc I'apinr, the Fui ) t am, t ) a s andstill. 
Ihe storm was everywhere about her , but she lay motion- 
less on lici side. Bill got to las leet, ga/mg around him, 
and down at Gram and Men nr and the boys, all ol them 
lifting themselves fiom their crump^id positions on the 
lloor. 

The little boat had come far inland, far up the narrow 
ravine of Danes Dyke, on the crest ol a tidal wave, a high, 
powerful wall which had gathered itself mystciiously far 
out at sea, and winch struck the just as she was being 
sucked hit 'he breakers. Bill recognized, a few feet away% 
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the little bridge which led across the deepest part of the 
hollow. He put his hands on the others in the cockpit, 
shouting in a hoarse voice: 

‘‘Gram, Merrie, hey ! Hey, everybody, we’re safe ! We’re 
safe!” 

“Wh-wherc are wc?” mumbled Rolf. 

“We’re safe! We’re oil dry land! Is everybody all right? 
Oh, I feel as if I’m dreaming! ^VeVe sale!” Dill was laugh- 
ing now in his joy. ‘ Oh, Gram, we’re safe!” 

Gram stood up, smiling at her grandson. He reached 
down to h(T and f<dt her shoulder tremble. She seemed so 
tiny, and so veiy^, very tired. He jumped out ol'the Fury^ 
into tlio prickling bracken and dank-smelling mud. He 
lifted Gram out. Then he took Merrie into his arm^ and 
hugged her against his face. As Rolf and Pete climbed over 
the boat’s side, a gioufi of men came n^nning from llie 
hilltop. On(‘ of them took Merrie from Bill and hold her 
gently, as if she wtTe a newborn baby, bomeont^ lifted 
Giam and began to cany her slowly up the hill. Mr. 
Marvell embraced Rolf, then h d him awa) , half carrying 
him, supporting him under his arms. Two men rn.ade a 
chair with their hands ami carried Pete. An arm went 
round Bill’s waist, and he hxikcd up to hiid that it was 
George. 

“Conjc on, lad. You’ve done enough foi one day. I'll 
help you to (’top.” 

Bill Wtis shivering uncontrollably in llio cold. Salty 
water ran down his face and into his eyes, and his lips were 
rimed w^ith salt and .‘‘tinging. But thrills ran through him, 
and a happiness that was a glowing fire. He flashed a 
brilliant smile ar George. 

“Gee, thanks, George,” he said, and he began to climb 
at the young man’s side, gladly, with all his energy. But 
the grass and bushes between the boat and the path clung 
to his boots as if to force him back; the brambles scratched 
his hand; and his feet sank into the mud, leaving boot- 
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prints that filled with water. Everything seemed to have 
gone limp and lifeless, and >et the wind must have been 
still at its heiglit, for as the piocession moved up the hill, 
a young oak was torn fiom the ground by its roots. Bill 
saw it as if through a fog. 'fhe people before him seemed 
to be mo\ing farther and farther away, shrinking to mini- 
ature. He gazed at George a1 his side. He grew' confused. 
His eyes felt hot and burning. He wanted to run forward, 
to stand on tlH‘ hill in front of tlie crowd and sliout some- 
thing about the great w’avc, ab(*iU how^ \\ h<ul Scuc'cl * \ery- 
onc in tin* Fury, But he felt a riirions unwillingru in his 
feet. He leaned forward, and his feet seemed to sink back- 
wards under him. 

Then suddenly he had no strength at all. 

“Aie you all light, Ud?" It was fieoige's \oite. Bill 
li<‘aid it peiftclly, but lould not »insvTi . He iiad gone 
down to liis knees, and he v as cun that In could 
unde i stand all George said to Ihm. He » ould tw’en look up 
and smile, as twing('S of joy ran through him. But h(' could 
only think an answer, suu, J'ni all light! WV’h' Siifc! 
We're - all safe! 'fhe words iiislied tlnougli him, scram- 
bling, n'peatiiig (heiuselv'\s. He tiuvl to stand up, and it 
seemed to liim he could ne\cT ino\(' again. ( George caught 
him as he fell foiward on to Ins face. 
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THE AFTERMATH 

T wo hours later Bill awoke from a dream in which he 
was running to mei-t his mother, lie saw her ahead 
of him in the road; he saw her go into a whiti' house. But 
as he drew near, the ground shooli, a crevice yawned opem, 
and the house tumbled into it, shatUring and crumbling 
as it fell. Bill’s eyes flew open and he sat upright, remem- 
beiing the storm. It w.isn't like remembering; it was see- 
ing the whole pictuie of the escape in the shimmering 
before his eyes; and as he saw, fear clutched his throat so 
that he couldn’t swallow. 

It was dark ai<Hind Bill’s bed, but a distance away, a 
candle sent waveiing lights and shadows aiross the walls, 
and showed him theie svas a second bed in the room. 
Someone was in the bod, but there wa5 no sound, nothing 
to tell him where he was. He throw back the blankets 
covering him and lowered his feet to the floor. Dizziness 
overcame him. He grijipcd the edge of his bed to steady 
himself. W hen he stood up, the floor seemed to tilt and 
rock under him, and he thought he must be still asleep. 
Then someone spoki to him from the other side of his 
bed. As ht twisted himself around, he saw that a second 
candle was in the room, lighting a table on which a model 
boat lay. It was a model of the Fury, perfect in every detail; 
and oddly, the black and red colouring of its hull was 
exactly what Bill had planned for his sai’boat, but hadn’t 
yet had time to begin. 

Bill found himself looking at Tim, hearing Tim call 
across the room, '‘He’s awake. Mother. He’s all right!” 

i6a 
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Lctling himself down to tlie edge of his bed, Bill rubbed 
his ryes with his fists. Tim’s mother said : 

“Lie down and rest a while, love. It’s far too soon foi 
you to get up. lae down again, there’s a good lad.” 

Bill did as he was told, feeling lightheaded and con- 
fused. All he could think of was the model of tlie Fury^ 
sailing in the candlelight. He gazed up into Tim’s eyes. 

“That boat . . . Did you make it ?” 

“Yes, I’ve just finished it,” Tim answered eagerly. 

“It’s like the Fury ” Bill grew faint again. “I had a boat 
like that. . . .” The pictures lumhhcl togrthci in liis 
mind, the boat, the waves. Dyke House rocking, ])ulling 
loose, and tlu' others . . . What had happened to the 
others ? 

Bill sat up again. 

“Whetc are niv sister and Gram?” he demanded. Tim 
bent ()\er him, (oaxing him to lie down. 

“Out on the elilV, Bill,” he said. “Hu‘v’h all light. 
The)\e gone to see if anything can be saved.” 

“Oh. Ilow long hav<" I been aslecm?” 

“An hour or two. Mr. Marvell and Geore^ cai ried you 
here. Tlie\ told us vUv yrui bn)ught iht Fuy in, and how 
you got e\»aybody out of the ia\iiie." 

“Bless thee.” v ame fioin the bed acioss the rmun. “Bless 
thee for a iiiic, bfav<* lad. I’lit tha must lest a bit more, 
love, please do. Everything will be all riglit.” 

Bill lay stating up at (he ceihner, too wa'ak to slop the 
tears welling up in liis eyes. Tiiu and his mother had 
spoken to him kindly. They' did not hate him as he was 
sure ihc'y must. But they ought to hate him. Ever) body 
ought to hate him, wh('n he might ha\e saved Dyke HoudC. 
With the money the Pic^fcasor had given him he could have 
paid a stonemason to come and patch the wall. That would 
Iia\e been better than building the bulkliead himself. 
He'd mi' ' a mistake thinking the bulkhead would hold till 
the sprii^. He should not have spent half of the Professor’s 
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money on buying the Fury. But what if lie had spent 
the monc\ to have tlie wal* patched by a ma^on, and still 
ihe sLoini had und( iinined it? Theie would have been no 
Fuiy for the escape; the) would have been tiappcd in 
Dyke House. 

Aflei hme stdl lor lialf an houi, with hi> mind lacing 
as he blannd himself and aicrued With him*-fll, Bill got 
out of bed again, louud his white boots and, thrusting 
his feet into them, crossed tin loom to tlu door. In the 
dim light, Ik saw that he was wiaiing not hi^ own clothes 
but a pair ol Idack-s igt tiouscis winch li trdl) ic uhed to 
his anU( ,, and the leittcd tiiitlc -lu eke d sweatii lie hid 
Sicn Tim wtaimg a v\ ck bdoit aMurnlihno soincilnng 
about S .011 > to find lh< olh is L glc r (d bKk into tlie 
cai«*van loom I un ^ m itlu i 1 u wat( hiu^*' him fron In r 
bed. and lim h d ns i iio n h s \vOik t i])l< , bat tlu > did 
notmij'^* to siop him He we iit out, do'mg tlu (k>v)i Li hnid 
him A\j+h tin pounding ol the sea m Ins i irs, ht eiossed 
the < aidcn \ ui o[»tn^ I th"' htile gUc (1 (»m to t*w c 1;( 
the lUiiiL Ih chose tin. ]) th t^ tV light ^ i suited a 
Held sti wii wuh t hnups e»f 1 iv and lainds a^» 1 leof tdf s 
So >Ti he luaid Inn c uniug h hiiid him a \<l ' vid Iun 

sUp> 

"‘I s i\ , . lim bewail l>e(oo he c m^ht up t > Bill 
“Youi bo It’s all right 1 we nt down to he". I\e imshipiieel 
1 ki luddei and bailed lui out and . He took a decji 
breath b< tore lu went em 1 think she s a l)eaiit\, Bill J 
think \ou’re deniig a indit good job em her.’ 

‘“Ihanks,” Bill imw^rid. ‘ I hanks a lot. Was the sail 
still then ?” 

‘‘Yes. It was paitly wrapped round t mast It’s toin, but 
It can be fiKed, I think. 1 say, Bill . . Tim laid his hand 
on BdBs arm. “I say, you can have I’nu del of i'Fury if you 
want It. I- I wa« leMlly making it for )ou.” 

“For me ^ W hy Bill stare d down ail im’s thin face, at 
his eyes, round and dark as agates btlimd the thick glasses. 
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“I don’t know, I just thought . . 

‘ \ou must be laz}, m iking a boat loi ini ’ ’ B II !»aid 
gnifliv, and tlu n w as soriy In a quick, clumsy motion, h 
put his arm iround Tim’s shoulders “OK, Tim, you 
can give 11 to me if you vv nu to 1 d likt to h<i\^ it \uy 
much Ai d I II let sou know when 1 buy tlu vx nt FI! 
bet you c ) lid do iht dctoi itions aiound tin hull Inttei 
than lui 1 lilt) i^ht 1 n i^ht in ik< l' o V ^ >11 lui, Biitish 
and \iii lu in, opp > lU J f 1 in 

iliv. two beys wilk d on, si U b\ side now, wit^ Tim 
springing foi vvaid, i snjik li ^ntJ Ins f u e \iid u pile 

of his won / about ihh lUii ( I II 1 it c w xiiuh h liad 

not known since ht ind cow » 1 1 igl 1 id 

It was rold nil di 01 d ily 01 tin d h <0 > 1 \ thing 

w IS ov' rvv i lud j d b( U n J wn 1 d th ni h th laiii 
hut Miiptd < in t\ d impiK s V. ini 1 om b s< Ihll 
liK w d 1 1 i inn (h'wij 1 ia> du i k oi i f s\ i 1 c 

Some of the men g ithei d at the (d i the < I 1 were 

bi ildi J' 1 fiH j)( h p (nullin' it w >1 Id li ht up the 
raMiu lelow i id how iluin wl thii P)It Jluu\( ‘^tiU 
slo ) 1 o ot nil n<(U(^ i'\ 1 d ( iih V slu i i of spia\ 
flew up I Inni, I t un il n \ is ouh bluknt s. flow" 
eouM i liu ti Ip to le niio bl di s 111 tlut ' 

Iht bl a 1 ’ nil I 1 l> el uo Jan weit n uklin ^ 
and siMppni s is twi siu i.t fin 11 i idn enth, Ihi 
pef»pi Oil (hi hill mo\r * townd*- tlu hf at holcluig onr 
tiuir hulls, nouching m thi 11 1^ 01 xUihl VfUi lu li d 
seen d ilMciiit w IS ill wjthG< d ino\# el ni ( lose 

to tlu flarni > and '•tood witli his e t s li ,nL shut \\ u 1 Iii 
opened tlu ui un the fa^ es aiounci the liie se< i u d 10 be 
dia\vu j 1 laui, s( *11110- at i nu 

“Ah, h 11, kill, thaht dl iignt ag iin, t"* 1 uooJ lad,” 
the fices muunuiid at him, sad, fi uful 1 e< s tlu v seemed, 
anel aiound llu blaze a < leli eij sound gnw, like the 
whin n of wind among lutumnleises > nets whiSjXied, 
or spokw wondi nngly , oi eiuel \ oiees talked about death,. 
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There h«id been an SOS. The lifeboat had been called out 
a second time, soon after she retuimd from tr^-ing to 
rescue die boys in the Fviy. The men in her — Mr. Marvell, 
George and the others— had seen a Bridlington fishing- 
boat crash against the rlifls People said that the fishing- 
boat’s motor had failed and the men aboard her could not 
rig her sail in time, and could not row hard enough to 
keep clear of the chlfs till the Howard D. could leach her. 
Some of the people around the fire had lo>t uncles or 
cousins. To Bill, we«Tk and tired as he uas, tlic talk 
sounded unreal. Eveiy thing seemed a die am, even the 
line bet^^een life and d<Mih. The voices, the laces diawn 
close, floated around him as il suspindid from a liollow 
comer of sk), iind tlie thumping, the eou soughing, the 
pounding of llu vva\<s, came from cverywlure. 

Suddenly Bill (aught sight of (ham. rte bhnkt d and 
came to himself, shivciing as if somc'cme had drenched 
him with u V wat( r. Str.iightc mug his bac k, hr stai ('d at the 
little lumclud feuiK *'eat(d on a rock out ol die iing of 
fiidiglit. Gram wa^ leaning foiward, siaung chwn into 
the ravine, Ju r aniiS luiuging loost I) over lu i kn(‘i s. Ihiw^ 
shriv< lied and old slie looki d! Why had |)e(^plc kt lui sit 
theie alou(‘ like that ^ 

Bill went to lu r. Slu g.ive a stait when he touched her, 
and tin IK d to lace In in, 

>h, It’s voLi, lad,’" slie said. “Aie you feeling all light? 
Vou’ie up and ah )ut «igain so soon. Aie you sure you’re 
all right?” Bill nodded, smiling to leas^-ure her, and she 
continued, ‘ I’ve just been sitting here a bit, lad, trying 
to see . . She tinned her head bac k towards th^' ravine, 
but quickly hid her face in her hands. Grasping her by 
the arms, Bill led Irer gently towards the fire. She stood at 
his side, with everyone watching her. Th 're were whispcis 
of encouragement, there was a murmur of pity, but Gram 
only stared into the blaze, smiling slightly, twisting her 
hands together and pulling them apart, as if they were 
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covered with some sticky substance. She did not cry, but 
her lips njoved and Bill thought she must be praying. He 
held his head near hers and heard : 

“Oh, if only it's not too late! Don’t let it be too late!” 

A sickness crept over Bill. He was sure he had seen Dyke 
House being swept away, he was sure he had seen its roof 
in the whirling water of the ravine. He cried inwardly, 
“It’s too late already; it’s sure to be too lateT’ 

He looked down to sec Merrir coming in him. He knelt 
to touch her, as if he could not ically believe she was safe 
and unhurt. She reached out to him, a young sjvarrow 
cupped in her hands. 

“Look, Bill,” she said. He smiled .and did not take the 
bird from hei, though he knew it was dead. Merrie moved 
closer to the fire, holding the sparrow forward in both 
jialms. It was soft and lound. Us legs stuck up like stiff 
little twigs. Its eyes were shut, but its tiny beak was so 
wide open that Bill could S(v its throat inside. 

“S(‘e, I’m warming him,” Mcrric said. “He’ll be all 
right when he gels warm. He can eoiiu* and live with Joey 
and the canaries, can’t he, Rill? ’ Mcrne talked quickly. 
Her eyes wTre extraoidinaiily blight and siic seemed not 
ill the least tired, though it was maiing midnight. “I 
found him in the boat,” she went on. “He lit‘W^ right into 
my lap. He wanted me to ‘ake caie of Inm, you see. He — 
he . . She gulped and slopped, breathless from wanting 
to say more. 

The village j^cople were gathered hi a tight ring arcmrid 
the fire now. Their clothes steamed as the flames dried 
them. Fiom time to time, the ones who had lost relatives 
in the fishing boat gazed down at the sea, or doAvn into 
Gram’s ravine. But gradually everyone saw tlici e was no 
reason for waiting on the cliff, there was nothing to be 
done. It would be another five hours till low tide, another 
six ho! rs before it w^as light. Slowly, sadly, the people 
began to straggle away from the lire, along the path 
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towards their homes. AVithout a word, Mr. Marvell took 
Gram’s arm and led her away, his two sons, with Bill, 
Mcrric and Tim following. They crossed a farm whose 
henhouses wore destroyed and whose haystacks had blown 
into the sea, they passed a daravan thrown on to its side in 
a field, they climbed over trunks of trees uprooted and 
lying with their foliage thrust out over the edge of Danes 
Dyke. George held Merric in his arms now, and Bill 
walked between Rolf and Tim, listening to Merric talk 
on and on about the bird. 

‘'^Vhy doesn't he wake up now? He’s warm enough, 
isn’t he? Feel him, how warm he is.'’ But Merric’s head 
was drooping in weariness. Tim(‘ after time she closed her 
eyes and opened them again; and then she slept, curled up 
against George's chest. The sparrow slipped from her 
hands and was left beiiind in the road. 

Tim said good night and turned to the left, tlirough 
some trees to tlic caravan house, and after that the walk to 
Flamborough \hllagx‘ seemed to go on and on, endlessly. 
Bill was more askep than awake when l\Ir. Marvell 
o]')encd the door of his bungalow and Mrs. Marvell put 
her arms around Gram, exclaiming: 

‘TJza, love! Eh, love, tha’rt as welcome as rvtr a body 
was on this earih 1” As Mrs. Marvell helped Gram out of 
her cape, Bill noticed the, seven mugs of cocoa steaming on 
a tray, and the freshly laundered clothes, his clothes, dry- 
ing on a clothes-horse befoix* the lire, and the three beds, 
fashioned of mattresses and pillows, in a row on the floor. 
Soon Mrs. Marvell was explaining: 

‘'George ran back an hour since to tell me how many 
would be coming. Liza, thee and t’ little chid;: are to sleep 
in t’room behind t’kitchen. George and Rolf will sleep 
here, and Bill as well, if he doesn’t mii.d. Tha sees how 
easy it works out. Tha’rt not putting us to one bit of 
trouble, love. And now, hurry and drink thy cocoa. Tha 
looks tired to death. There’s no need to wake t’littlc one. 
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I’ll just put her straight to b^nl. And lookce” — Mis. 
Marvell notu^ i that Gram ^\as on the vcr^e Uais and 
stroked her sollly the duel — ' tlia innstii’l worry, 
lo\e. 1 ’I ord doesn’t miss now* "I ha knows h' watches 
eveiy hluU oi and h'\ 1)uiiiid to krep an eye on 

rhe( as well.” 

B( ion Un iuinut( s had som by. Bill \Vct> scttlirii; down 
briw ( n I lie she i ts of his n uto\» lu d, \vnejlin r l^s toes in 
tbf w.unith of the fue, 11 k lilk lioiii th( b u k looms of 
tiK Ijim'^j^alow sof**^ ?u d aofl slopjnd, diul Bill In w*dL-cstd 
in tlie stilnu ^s \[Ur i wliiK he In i»d f^rjlf niuini ii 

‘d suppos. you’u wood iin^whyP^te nidlrliw sneh 
a qne< i lime fo t ik< voui bo <t ’ 

‘I vasn’i llnnlsin" dirn't th»*,” saal i>ill q m< tl' . lie 
w ts nol tdlm<^ the r\Ht tiutb. Ihouf^hin of the/// / had 
hi cn (oinmi; to liim <\t i siiui I im hid lul h h no d to 
';i\t him tlu modi 1 bo it. 

‘'\\dl, look . 1 m luht ^()lrv »h >ut < now. IVe 

dian^cd ii*) iniud a))oiit lot of thud’s Sr^ has P/ tc, ’ Rolf 
lui iud( **\0US ( It IV l rdt wild U ’!( 11 \\< SllMidoIf. 
It looln d ) I’ood small wind to l»( t ns r >n?ul t'lh ul. \Vc 
saw you h) to i vilb i , uul w( tliouj^ht \\c (ould ^ct 
lui e>a* of t ^vav Ktoie ^ou i. imc 1> i 1 W kn* \ it was a 
sloiin c 1 UUL, all iidit, a d \\< \\<u t Uauj; i (haucc, 
finl(iuu<i tsul hki. tbit, 1 tit \\( li » 1 li i^tt hei lound 
t’lK ‘d and hah hei, uul t’s iil v as just i»oht. It ustd to 
bdoiu^ to )oin <nandtathi.i to isuiu bo it as that mast 
\ou biouTht down fioin t’loft Did bought it liom )our 
(ji.ini at I’ant turn.” 

\t the auction Bill w uidi Uvl aloud. 

“ \y< , wh( n youi Gram sold ht i (unnluif 
‘ I~ I didn't know . . mumbhd Bill. 

“You mi an she nf\<r told you slu sold Jui furiiitiue'* 
Slu did It t’week before you caim, to CiU mom\ to take 
caic 01 m and your sistei, like.'’ Roll spoke m a loud 
whisper. Bill did not answci, but liy thinking about the 
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big empty room at Dyke House. Then he thought of the 
terrace, and the wall, and the water driving into the 
kitchen. What could they do if tlic house was gone? Wh.it 
would become of Meriie and him, and what would 
happen to Gram? 

“Merrie and I can go back home,” he told himself. 
“Wc can wire the Professor. He’ll send the money for our 
passage. He’ll let ns live with him.” But he knew as he 
thought it that he could not leave Giani. Hi stared up .at 
the lirc-shadows on tlie ceiling and said to Inmsell, ag<nn 
and again : 

“The house mustn’t be gone ' It will break Gram’s he.nrt 
if tlie house is goni ! It must be there ! It must be still 
standing when we go down in the morning !” 

In spite of liis tiredne.ss. Bill w.is slri'jiing only fitfully 
four hour® latei when Meitie littto..d to him. He sat up 
and put Ins head against hi is, tlunkmg that she had had a 
bad dream. But she wluspercd m Ins car : 

“Bill! Gram’s gom !” 



Chapter 20 

EXHAUSTION 

Q uietly, still lying on his cushion bed, Bill reached to 
the nearby chair for his sweater and trousers. He sat 
up, pulling his covers loose at one side, and stole bare- 
foot across the room, with Merrie behind him. In the 
kitchen he turned to her, keeping his wdiispcT steady and 
calm. 

“I’m going to put you back to bed, Merrie. You just 
stay there and go to sleep, and I’ll go after Gram.” He led 
liis sister to the room beliind the kitchen, and when she 
was in bed, he put on his clothes and crossed the kitchen 
to the back door. But there he stopped and went back to 
her, though his heart was racing, telling him to be off. 
He stayed with her, running his fingers through her hair 
till she seemed to bv almost asleep, and then crept away, 
leaving the bungalow by w-ay of the glass porch attached 
to the kitchen, as Gram n.ust have done, and running 
through the village, through the silent streets wnth their 
tiny passages leading away from them, and out towards 
the cliffs. It w^as dark and starless. As he jumped over 
muddy ruts and holes and scrambled over trunks of fallen 
trees, branches caught at his clothes and scratched his bare 
legs and feet. 

There was no sign or track now where the familiar 
ravine path had been. He leaped down tlic steep cleft of 
Danes Dyke, jumping from level to level, over rocks and 
spongy, boggy ground and through tangles of scrub left 
by the ik ding. By the time he reached the wood, he was 
breathing hard. But he wTnt forward without resting, 
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throuja^h mud that smelled of the sea. He fell down and 
rose U}> again, his face biuised and streaming with per- 
si)iration, and felt his way in the pitch blackness ]>ast the 
dripping undergrowth and the wet tree trunks, tow aids 
the bay. 

The water was gone from the cleared part of the ravine, 
but the ground was a netwoik of sodden foliage. Before 
Bill a huge oak tiec. w^ashed away fioni the wood, lay wnth 
its branches splayed out, jiokiiig up horn the Sriiid. Gram's 
ravine had turned to a lf»st \allcv. 

Bill talked aloud to hiinscH as he httuggled on. 

‘‘1 must be WTong. Gram couldn’t have come' baek. She 
couldn't have got llnongh all tln>. Ma\li(' slie fame this 
fai and saw what it's like and went baik. 1 coiiKl h<i\e 
missed h(‘T il slit cut raioss the fields. It’s so daik 1 coiild 
hav<' missi'd her ( vm on the load.*’ 

But Bill ffimul to liis siuprlst tJiat if he woiktd his way 
to the kii, the sand wa> solt and smootli, as il swept by a 
buium, and there ''vine loUing sand duiu's. Catclimg sight 
ot a Vttgue outline on Ug) of the dune «ihi'ad, he (limbed 
up. At tJic sutiiiiiit was the largi'st t»l (irain'K. liirdcages, 
\vith Jo( y Budg(' bmg dead against its bais. 

Jotv,” Bill said. ‘‘Booi old fdlow,” He strai'dit- 
encil lilt c.ige and vveut on, o' ei loiks ,iiid Stind, tow*Lids 
the sea. he walLi d, lit nail owed his eyes, seaicliing lor 
the 'jliapi of l)jl e Uoh\p. 

Sudeh Illy ht stojjpi d as if '•uineone had shouted at Iiim. 
The leMj((‘ and tli«' wall wtie gone. Only thunks of 
cenifut, Jodgid in tiazy positions among the stones and 
locks, waTe hit. But Dy^Jxe House stood. Bill stared at 
il o])cn-mouthed. U was wdiolc, and it stex^d high on its 
stone pillars, with its chinim ys lising as tall and straight 
as before'. And ) (‘t tlie whole sli lu lure sc^'med on the point 
of tumbling down. Bill gazed at the ground underneath 
it. The cicek had changed its course. It had (ut a new 
channel for itself, directly under the house, past the pillars 
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that supported it, under the latclun and the hall and the 
buj loom, ^clos^th' '^paec that had been Gram’s garden, 
and IT to tlic old eoek it Mound inland And it 

s<cnud IS if the oldhou^e must a I an v moment slide down 
into tlic channel undei it, and ( mud stone by stone 
into the ba\ . V\ ith the w ill and tlh bulkhc id <’'oac , no- 
thino V IS secure Ihe se i cendd uish in at any time As 
l>ill look(fl 10 md, even tiit shidowy cliHs ^tboxe, so 
dcpcn led upe,n lor shelui liom the wiiids, sitirud leady 
to fall in a i^te it landslide into the 1 uiiu. 

Stnuinne Ins (\es into tin diikness, Bill s ar \(d for 
Gram An c irh ni mi A caim towards him, p issing 

us fold, clainnn li mds o\ei liim, nliulme^ at D^ki House 
witJi thiu hne^ds rubbnia its w ills il trsmg to 
It into the sr i Bill huiiud 011 e il’in x G»c.m, '^nd In'* tries 
nil u^le d \viL 1 i the '■(le lUis «iiid tWilU nn s of the biidsf\t«- 
K ul come (luktob \t th 11 uiius and spiral m b* wil h i- 
inent lit walked to tin ta-^L oi tlu e/'J e.TtLk, hlle J aith 
sand new, an\l back ac^im to the luvs ^rtek under tlie 
henisc llie tide hul been Gonu mV lot scvti d still 

tlicu vv IS i fioth boihinr '^oe uu in the u w rierk’s 
bed, hekirjo loune tlu pill i md Ui nhhiujj i < white 
pnh 11 to tlie b He>vv dt p *>ud stt ii 1 { tlu lu w eieek’s 
fliaiinel w is’ When the t It e une in, tie w uci would 
msh llnou li I) ki Hau u' il it wei< uoihuuif but a gale- 
wav, as It Ind Jiished dining the sioim’ 

Daw a IV IS benimniig to Int ik Bicking 1 is wa) ovct tU 
stones and lubble Bill aw that at e>n< po nt a^i is ih* 
pew creek, (he e halk toe ks i,eu lie i *>( il 1 ( ltd as tlu v were 
else when on the shore, bue pileei np nxlo \ kuul ot cone. 
He ]innped to the oppo'.ite bank and le t hmiself do \n 011 
one knee. Ihc roeks had been sciaped together Iheic 
wis wet sand 111 a eiiele aiound the pile, and lIuic were 
the muks ol left and han ts (iiain was iuie. Somehow' 
she had ot till on gh. 

Calling, Bill rin baek and lotth along the sea’s edge, 
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sloshing through pools left by the tide, wading into the 
edges of the waves till they slapped against his thighs. He 
had the sensation he had had the day he found the Fury 
under the cliffs, and again a few hours before, during the 
big storm. It was as if at any instant the sea might rush in 
to tiap him, as if a huge wave might suddenly mount 
mysteriously and crush him, dragging him back with it 
into the deep water. He stepped higher on to the shingle, 
climbing over the rocks towards the cliff at die right side 
of Dyke House. As he raised his eyes from the \\a\es he saw 
Gram poised on a nariow ledge, among the jagged rocks 
tossedfiom the dilfsidc by the hurricane. It was her white 
hair that made Irim see liei in the mist, liei hair and the 
billowing circle of her cape as she hent to mo\e a boulder, 
rolling it down on to the tongue of shore between the clilf 
and the new creek. Hill tan to her, balaucmg with his bate 
feet on the pile of iocl> she had alread) made under tlu' 
ledge, 

“Giarn! ()>i ]»]<‘ase, Giam, you must come back’ Y(;u 
cau‘( save the house like this! \\hat can one or two of us 
do? it would take a hundred people' to fill in that new 
cr( eiJ It will be as swilt as rapids when the tide tomes in 
again 

Giam ga/ed down at Bill, but she did not take her haiid^^ 
from tht boulder she was Tolling. Her hair blew in long 
stiards about her faei', and the mist tame aiound her so 
that site s(<'med to hr standing on a sweep of clouds. He 
jumped up to the hdge and gias})cd her, sliouting at her : 

‘'Gome, Grain! You shouldn't ha\c tome out alone like 
this. You’ll get hint. Iheic’s not a chance of suing tlv' 
house this w^ay. The next tide will tear down (ver^ghing 
you do! Look how deep the new creek is!” 

Bill felt Gram’s arms go limp, and saw the look of 
distress in her eyes. She stared at the slioie, at the w'avts 
dashing in over the rocks and dividing to surround her 
ledge. She said with a deep sigh : 
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“Fm afiaid you’re nght, lad. I was hoping against 
hope. It was foolish of me lo — to try to do it all myself. 
Thcie’s not enough lime."’ She lifted her knobbly, 
mottled hands, like a person gcntl\ begging. ' Not - 
enough time . . Her shoulders sagged, and she took 
a step towards the edge ol the ledge. Bill was alraid she 
would fail. He reacht‘d out and pulled her baek. 

"‘Fd do anything to h(l)>, Grain I should li»vc helped 
more befon Now its too late It\ ill so so hopeless 
Fin Sony I I . . Come on, Grain, It I me lake vou 
bark.” 

Gram bent low, trembling and ^^tumbling, trying to let 
heisclf dov\n Irom the ledge jumping on to the «-hiiigle, 
Bill took her in his arms and earned her tow uds D^ke 
Homey towaids tl e lavinc iiiTrowiiig tindci Dane^ Dyke. 
He h id to hud his feiotholds sery i are full) o\ei the shift- 
iiicr, dippery stones, and in looking for sale* places to ^t^p, 
he noticed cvei) where the skeletons of sea buds, and 
broken erab shells And as he jdodded back into the lasinc 
he »iotie< d that tlie woeid which had bce*n lusse t uid love ly 
m Its autumn loliae e was a tom, barien, winter wood now. 

Gram was not i juen hea\i<r thm Me nit, but Bill’s 
arms aeheJ pamiulh by the time he n iched the place 
w litre the ia\me path had been He let the old woman 
climb a distanc , ind ther , sensing Iroru he r brt athmg 
how exhausted '^he was, he picked her up again As he 
mounted the hillside slowly, step by step, hr saw the Futj> 
thiough the trees. She was wedged on her beam ends and 
he could see, vagueK through the mist, the whole length 
and bre idth of her. For so nc reason the sight hlk d him 
with ne w energy^ and he strode* out rnoie* quukl) , on and 
on, all the way to Marvells’ bungalow He set Gram down 
outside the baek door, and they crept inside so quietly 
that ne> one heard them. In the kitchen, he unfastened 
Gram’s pe , heavy and wet from the wa\ es and the mist, 
and hung it over a chair. 1 hen he led her baek to rest at 
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Mi-rrit’s side, and while she undressed, he went baek to 
the kitchen for a glass of water for her. When he letuined, 
slie w as lying against her ])illow. Her eyes were dull and 
sunken, and the glow he had seen in her face when he 
found her on the ledge was gone. He lifted her head and 
held it as she drank. Then, 1 iking the glass from her, he 
laid her head bai k against the pillow. She closed her eyes, 
and h(‘ stood gazing down at hei. Her cheeks liad grown 
so hollow and wrinkled, so wfiitc. He felt suddenly afraid. 

"Grani.^” he wdiispeied. She ojiencd liei ey^s. 

‘'Come here, lad ” she said softly. She took his hand, 
and her tcais fell dc>wu upon it. 

'T Tni so 5()riy about the house,’" I>i!< faltered. Ciiam 
held his hand against hei face. With a pae>(' aftiu cveiy 
woid, she munnuucl: ^ 

‘"Nay, bh^ss tine, lo\e, go baik lo l^ecl. Tha innstift 
trouble tlAself anv inoie."’ But Bill stayed is he Wiis, trying 
lo swallow the lump iii his thioat, watching Gram close 
her t \es again. W lu n sin* 1 ly as still as \terrie at In » sichg 
he tl):»loed swiftl) back thtougU the kitchen and ouldoois. 
lie walked thii ugh Flaiuboioueh V^iIIagc*, and thc'u, as If 
he wcie walking in his sk*cp, he went back to the cliffs, 
to the blarkere'd spot wheic the men had hinlt the hre. 
As lu stared cner ihi dill c'dce, he could see Dyke Ilotne 
in the slowly widening light C)t the moining. He could sc(‘ 
the Iciiiblc gouged-ont sp ice ol (riam’s ia\ iiie which had 
been so putty Ivibre, and the new cieek, running wild 
ihiough eveiytliuig that miMcied to (Jrani and Meiiie 
and hill. He dioppc'd dowm, sup]>orting liiinsc If on his 
arms, and let hims^'ll fall flat, with liis head <«(. the very 
edge of the dill. 

“It’s my fault, Gram!” he ciicd aloud. “I should have 
woikc^d harder ! I should have spent P otessor’s money on 
the wall, I should have been working every minute to 
save it!” He dug his fingers into the mud, sciaping them 
against twigs and stones and j>rickling dead leaves. His 
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sloinai’h was throbbintj and pulling, and it Sfcmcd as if 
the rising in his tlnoat would diokc him. He could not 
feel the rocks bruising his aims and legs, but he could Icel 
and hear the sea inuUr him, die great, cold sea, lolhng 
over e\eiy object in ils path, teaiing at the caves and 
cuttings in th<' rock, turning Grant's home into a dismal 
ruin, llis inisciv bioughi the sea a bundled times nearer, 
and m.ide it vi\id as a nightin.iie. 

He lav a w'hile, listening. Then lie lifud himsi If to his 
feet. He was (hilled to tlu niairow of his t)on(s, and 
sobbing, but .sc>mcl.o\v, without his willing it, he was 
beciiming to hope again. He be urn to run back along the 
fhll, down into the sharp, damp mist oftlu Iw'llow, down 
til! he icached tiu i('(k\ stictch wlu'ie the tcnacf hid 
b( ( n. He began b) tlirowmg into tiio new c n ( k’s < h.mncl 
the i(>< ks Gi.im had h It in a jiile. 'I luy fell in’(» the i.’at(*r 
aiul he cotdd iR't see lima. Ih lan to tin sifoud j i!c 
Giam had math' under the ledge and biought 'he locLs 
ba(k, throwing the.v. in on lop of the hist ou(s. d he new 
chainuhlic giwsscd, was at hast six feet deep. Theie was 
less than sivem houts till the tiele wemld tome in :in<l the 
eitek would turn to .1 swili toneut aiMin -unless he 
could stop it, unli'ss he could woik on and on, as lu had 
iifser w Diked befoie in hb 'ife, and loiget how died he 
WMS, foigct that lie had huitilv sl< pt ,0 all fern a long tune. 

He looked roind him and felt the eold, and saw the 
bleak, ghostly hoiwe and the chunks of brokem wall and 
the new eieek and the 1 aemg, 1 agged i louds. \\ ith all 1 hese 
to drain his hope away, lie rolled up his sleeves, tuiiied 
his sweater down liom his ^ k, and shoutetl .it I he se,i 
that he woulrl nc/t give up, he would work to save Dyke 
House till the waves leaped at him and dtovc him away! 



Chapter 
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T wo hours passed. The sun was an oranqe disk over the 
water when Gcoioe and Rolf reached the cliff to the 
left of Dyke House and looked down to see Bill a1 work. 
Thc\ did not call out to him, and he did xiol see them lun 
alone* the clilf edge and disappeai in the direction of 
ITainboroiigh \’'illa£*e. As Bill went on j'ilodding silently 
hack and flatli, bringing rocks and diynping tlicnn into 
the new' crevk, knocks and shouts began to iing th^^ough 
the village. Mr. Mai veil gulped Ins bicakfast cup of tea 
and said to his wife- 

"'"Watch I i/a, love. See she doesn’t try to go out Make 
hot stay n* bed if iha cun do. She needs a light good test. 
And ket-p an e) e on Thttlc mite as well. She’ll go on sic ep- 
ing a good few hours >et, Fll be bound.” Mi. Marvell put 
on his bools and caj> and left the bungalow, hurr^^ing from 
cottage to cottage*, gathenng together the men who had 
not gone to sea cMilic'i in the morning. Geoige and Rolf 
had ahfsidy knock(‘d at sc'veial doois, rousing their friends, 
and soon a crowd of >c)uiig people swarmed through the 
winding stieetSj growing as it proceeded. This day tlie 
Flanibo ough bo'ys and giils wcic absent fiom school, 'fhe 
old men did not go to fish for billet from the rc»cky lc*dges 
of North Landing and Thornwick Bay, Housewives left 
their dishes unwashed and their beds unmade. Shops did 
not open, and theic was little work done in the fields. At 
eight o’clock in the morning, the hum of voices rose 
around the village square, and a crowd of people began 
to move along the Danes Dyke road. Twenty minutes 
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later. Bill, panting and perspiring from his work, heard 
voices and looked back into the ravine. His eyes opened 
wide and he blinked, thinking he was not seeing correctly. 
In tw(/s and three’s the people of Flamborough came 
tow^ards the bay, over the dunes and sand drifts not yet 
dried by the sun. Some of them shouted as they drew' near: 

“Now^ then, lad, now then, we’re just coming along to 
lend thee a liand!” They milled round Bill, and sho\(‘ls 
appeared as if from nowhere. A do/eri men began to 
shovel sand into the bed of the m^w creek, finm the point 
where Bill had throwm in the rocks, back under hyke 
House and still farther, across the sandy desert that had 
b('cn (jiam’s garden. Women Vv earing kerchiefs and 
aprons, with arms strong and sunburned like the men’s, 
walked back and feuth as Bill was doing, bringing rocks 
from the bases of (he olilfs. Rolf and Pete and Tim came 
to Bill’s side, by the murky water of (he new creek. 

"‘Shake hands,” said Pete. He grinned, his face red with 
enibarrassmcnl. He giasped Bill's hand and worked it up 
and down .is if he were trying to WTench it olf. It w\as his 
way of saying he ww sorry about the w'ay things bad been, 
and glad they were going to be friends now. As Bill shook 
liands gravely with each of the ho)s in turn, he saw that 
Rolf's face was solemn, and t at 'J’lm’s glowed with a look 
of piide. Walking side by s.de, the four boys began to 
carry rocks to the new' creek bed. 

‘‘Js Gram feeling better.*^'’ Bill asked Rolf, and went on 
to explain, “I found her down here before daw’ii this 
morning. She ought to stay in bed today.” 

“She’s sleeping, I think,” Rolf answered. “She woke up 
while since and told Motlu'i about coming down here. 
Mother’s taking care of her, and your sister as well,” 
“Good.” Bill and the other boys w'crc at the foot of one 
of the cliffs now. Bill threw back his head and let his eyes 
sweep tL( hollow, from one side to the other. He took a 
deep brcrtih and exclaimed: 
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“Gosh, there’s some hope now, there’s a lot of hope!” 
He htt^an to work as furiously as bifoie, with Rolf close 
by lijni, a new Rolf, cacfcrly sharing the heavy cat tying, 
using his nuisculai shoulders and aims to mjko the woik 
ea'iiei foi Bill. And Pete was at his other side, his worn 
slouch caj) cocked ovc'r one eai, his {u//y yellow haii 
s^^kiug out jagg^ dly around it. lie puled up the smalli r 
locks whenever hi could, curling his plump pink lidiids 
around them and walking with his hltiiig, bouncing step, 
to<s pointed C)ut And lit talked on and on in his ]auTitv 
wav, wrmklinu his ftetkled nose. He taUed loudh. and 
kept twisting Ins caj) around and laugliing, bttause some 
of the ] kmiborough guls w< le tit work not fai d\\ i). 

Hu vdkicre peo]il< St.w the bovs working tojcllur ai‘d 
nodded to oiu u othci. \o c»ne luiiu d jiis lace aw iv l»oni 
Bill now. oi ttiiiiiUd Inm t'bout the Finy, oi wlnsjKud 
al)(»nt him when lu li id ]>a>Kd Pioplc lookul at him 
aopioviijgb tti vl thouglit o( Gram. Pill he aid some ol the 
wouup (dlin^y in^kv lo(»^cnl J a boulcU r fnmi llu shingle 
b( *ow tiu liioh-iidf inaik. 

“Ay<, ^aul one i f ihv ni, “it vvould lu i ]>o('r slum if we 
let fj/a V\acu Jose lu r home aftir all slu’*^ done foi u> I 
wouldn’t be suipiis»d it sLi lusn t nuisid a good t^n or 
t\M nty of iis heir ’ 

‘’Remember pool old Long,” said anotlui. “I’ll 
lu ver loigc t how Liza took caie ol Mrs. 1 iOng. She brought 
h( 1 down lieu and caud foi hci foi months, till t poor old 
thing was well ag an.” 

“And took t ire of t’lMcagci twins wdien then motlicr 
was in hospital, lluic’ll be no family in t’v^illage Li/a 
Wade hasn’t hclpi d one wav^ or aiiollui over t’viais, bless 
lier. Anybody sick, aiiybodv lonely Liza’s been I’oiic. 
Nay, I couldn’t have stayed home, knowing Dykt House 
was m danger.” 

After two hours, the tide began to come in, crt-eping up 
the shingle a few infixes highei with each wave. The 
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people before Gram’s house looked over their shoulders at 
the current pu^hini^ its way into the nt‘w creek bed, and 
went (>n working harder than before. Bill and Roh 
brought as many rocks to the crec k as the quickest of the 
teams of men and women. But Bill’s bead ached as if a 
weight were pressing against it, and his back hurt eaclt 
time he l)eul and lose again. He had never in his life been 
so tired. He knew' Iv' c'ould sink down wheie he was, he 
C(Mild slec]) with ten thous.ind stones jabbing his ribs. His 
mind giew ha/y with c\liaustion, and he dn amed he was 
a giaiU maulnng, t injing ddes o( moinihiins in lus arms. 
Hien he imagined he was alone in a deceit, parched and 
sweating, going on and on. lluii he was on a great waste 
of auUc snow, wilh an endh ss, blinding wdiiteness stnMc h- 
ing out befoic him. Around him on the shore, the white 
stoms gr<‘W' monstrous at one ri<>int‘nl, and at thi' m\t 
hidi'd lidurc his eyes. Lver\ thing swam and washed like 
the water of the sea. But he bent low, lifted and w'alked at 
Roll’s side. He had no will except tC‘ Iasi out, to keep 
going till lull tide; and so he went on, whitedaced but 
with his thin set and dcH'rmined. 

I'he others notii . d Jio»s tiied he was. Thev kt'j>t uiging 
him to stop working, and om e Mr. Marvell said: 

“( lome on now , lad, take r rest. Tha’ll be dropping with 
weariness if th i goes on iinuh kuigei/’ But Bill onlv 
smiled, tossed his damp hail back irom his forehead, and 
wenked on. He heard Old Bob say: 

“It’s a right shame w'e can’t get horses and wagons down 
t ’ravine-side,” and Tom Janny an'»vcied: 

“We shall do it without Bob. We’ve still a time to go,, 
and I’wind’s abated. There’ll not be such a high tide today. 
Aye, but we’ve a sight to do yet il w'e’re to get it back I’way 
it was. Come on, everybody, put thy backs into it !” 

More than fiftv peojile Wi.j*c at work nows bringing rocks 
and Sdi so quickly that there was a constant bumping 
and pouring sound in the new creek. (Jroups of boys and 
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girls crawled on their hands and knees under the house, 
dragging rocks and buckets of sand after them. As the 
tide crept higher, breakers began to ride up the creek, 
whirling the sand from its banks. They struck the layers 
of locks where the filling4n had begun and fell back, 
bubbling and frothing, flooding the hollow place below 
the dam of rocks and fanning out over the shoie. The 
people before Dyke I louse stopped work to watch. The men 
leaned their shovels. 

“Looks to me like f battle’s fairly won!’' somronr 
shouted. 

“Ayc,“ said one of the old< r men sobcily. “For today it 
may be, but wdiat about tomorrow' and next wT(‘k, what 
about t’day t’next big Mouu comes? Whai’s to hapjien 
then?'’ 

“I’ve been giving sonv' tJionglit to that mvscT,” said 
Mr. Marvell, “and if tha asks me. it’s up to us to consider 
t’matter a good moie. We’ve not done all we can do if 
Ave lea\’^ i W^d^ hke this, t’way 1 look at it,” 

Rut the talk was uiternipled by a merry cry: 

“Here c )m« I’icfrcshineius!’’ Fa (T) body hurried to the 
side ol ]\yk€ House to waldi the procession coming for- 
w%ard from the ravine. Fust, bearing a huge tia> of pots of 
tea. < .tine 'Frudy Wilcox, the woman who owned tlie rale 
near Nor til Landing, and behind her came lour other 
woiUf'n carrying trays of cakes and biscuits. There were 
shouts ol greeting, and some ol the people sal down on the 
rocks while otheis lu Iped to hand round cups of tca. 

Bill walked to and lio seiA'ing cakes. But George strolled 
up to iak(‘ the tray from Bill, scolding. 

“Sit down, lad. Fve worked it out that you’ve been 
going on a good while longer than twenty hours, with only 
five hours of sleep — and that's counting t’time you spent 
at Tim’s house unconscious. You go back to t’bungalow 
and let Mother t.ike care of you. You’ll be falling asleep 
in your tracks if you stay dowm here.” 
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Bill sat down to drink his tea Mith Rolf and Pete and 
Tim, but a momeift ]«Ucr he noticed that a c^'owd was 
gather in;:!; behind the line of rubble where Gram's storm 
wall had stood. At the centre of the oowd, some of the 
men were talking ear mostly, while Mr. Marx^dl walked in 
a srniinrcle around the liont Dyke Ihvne Bill swallowed 
his tea and moved closei. Tom Janny was saying: 

‘T’ll g( t on to Jim PMiie this aften.oon. I’m sme he’ll 
take t job on. He's just finishing that ‘ea wall ovtr at 
Robin Hood's Bay. He ran brine bis (quipmeiii straight 
down liei( ^V(’l] n»‘<‘d to get started light awa). i In re’s 
likely t(j be nnothei riglit high tide in u n *la\s’ time, and 
if another storm strut k then . . .'’ 

' A)e, l)ut liow about t'giaiiife b]o( ks? Can wc get boM 
of tliem list Miougli?'’ a’)f>t}Ki bsbcinian asked. 

‘‘lb lias a it w tons of them stat Ised in bis )aid ovei in 
Stailionmeh as it is,’' sud lorn Jann}. ‘‘IhiTC shouldn’t 
hr much lioubJe tbeie. It's jusi a fjiustion ot t'cost. It’ll 
be a lunKlud pounds foi [’blocks aloiu, I should think, 
and ma\be aiiothei hlty 01 so lo*^ I'tquipmcut anti trans- 
poit.” 

Ml . Mai\( 11 lai I d ni. hand. 

“Ne\ei bolhtj about that, Tom. (hie 01 two of us ha\e 
alread> talked that matti 1 o\ei. We’ic wdl on t’wav to 
t first Inuiditd alrtavl\, ai.xl 1 dait i\ uitre’ll be others 
with an inteust in t’piojtot.” Tlieie was a miumur of 
voices. 

“1 w'aiit to hdp!” Bill blmUd out. He leddened as he 
went on, moie quietly, ‘T still ha\c about foitv dolLrs 
left. That's -uh al)out fif » n pounds, 1 think. I'm sorry 
it’s not more. . . f)thei voues rose. 

‘‘I don't know but I s-oiild spare a jiound or two.” 
“And I.” 

“Aye, it’s a riglit enough cau.se. I’ll u»ve a pound to it.” 

“AiiC‘ Ihe muimui spread and gicw louder. Mr. 
Marvell smiled liis plcasuie. 
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“looks likf this IS to be t’qinckest hundred and fifty 
pounds e\CT raised m these parts ’ But w hat about tMaboui ^ 
L\crvbody knows how rnutli labour costs these davs. ^ow 
Tm willing to come down here ahcnioons for a w(ck or 
so, as soon as Tve qot in mv crabs ’’ 

‘ Fll <^omc with tli((, Joh s. d Old Bob 
I'll en e a few di\s to 
\iid I ’ 

“iha run put m\ iiime clown, John 1 II t’thice 
da\s I h j' e h ft of my hohd lys I r» e r hi eel < )ing away 
from t’\ ill ige , anv re id ' 

llitu Win \ol uiU( is slun In ^ uid i 11 iii tJau hinds 
e\ir\Vvhco ii llu cicwd 1 on 11 d '.udKil e\ei\ nn 
beg m to laiuh 

‘ It’s i <mod sIiowiiK n ht ^ T ’ boomed Mi Mii\cll 
^ We 11 bund tln^ \\ ill ^ d k ^ht h ct ind tliiel , 
second orb to t om it Biid \\ , and slu II bt M indint^ i 
bit du* t lot of Us hav< c,ou I m sine of tint b( lust 
tluK s e;hd lock 1 h \v 1(1 1 11 M 1 th ''hm^h h i< W ( 11 
luxe 1^0 KlfumcUliou fobmldc u \nd oxci then whtie 
told (1 ik ( m in we 11 ]>l mt i cioj) ol eoueh gi » s and 
sa k 1 vv{^ t It 11 ^i( V up t( agh and solid iiul lu il i dams 
llifK fl M\ci he inothei eitek iomm> in iiriund hi n 
lime ut i lot (>1 mw dui is dre td , fir the 1 luick there. 
T.’slorni ^ bimin lint work for us ’ 

‘ Ln, 1 i/a, loM (Jld Bob 1 unshed, his exes turning up 
as if C>r*im wire yjuiliid 011 Djh lloust'^ roof, ‘ tha II be 
right pleased wluii iLa knows wliit’s been goinj; on clown 
here’ ’ 

“ ’By, but it’d do h( r good to be here this xi ry minute,” 
said mothei fishuman ‘ Fd like to see t loci on her face 
when she sees what s happened to t’new ercck’” 

“x\nd IS I izd ii^’ht b id, then ’ ’ one ol the women asked. 
“Is she too ill lO come out, dosta think, John'’” It was then 
that Mr. Mai veil elccidcd 

“Fll c o ge t her with t lorrx I 'ight of wh it\ been done 
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down here will cure her faster than, anything else could! 
Gome along, George, lha can carry t’little girl And you 
come along to bed, young Bill.” 

But Bill n fused to leave Dvke House, He went back' to 
work witli the others as soon as Mr. Marvell and George 
had left the ravine. The men continued the filling in of the 
cavity made by the new creek behind tlxc house, while ihc 
women xvent indoors to scrape and swc(‘p and scrub the 
mud from Gram’s kitchen. People worked merrily now, 
calling out, J('king and laughing joyoirsly, as if this were 
play fUid not hard work. 

Old Bob, carrying buckets of water to the women at 
work in tlic kitchen, shouted, "\\V\e all liad some rum 
jobs in our time, but iftiiis here isn’t t'besi day’s work I’ve 
ever done, somebody can fasten me to t’sea bottom with 
Jtihn Maivtll’s crab 

'fhe tide had risen to its heighl, splashing in a line below 
where the old wall had stood, \\h*^n the Sfmnd of Mr. 
Marvell’s i<nTy was heard from llu' cliff top. The womeri 
hurried out of Guam’s kitchen to join tlie juen behind the 
house, :im\ eveiToric watched Mr. Marvell stride forward, 
carrying Gram. 

Ifalfway to the house, the big fisherman set h^'T dowm. 
Mcrric jumped from Gcor^, 's arms and ran to put her 
arm through Giam’s, and ilu' old wcunan and the little 
girl walked together, two small, dark figures in tlie sand, 
their shadows following them across tlxc dunes. 'Fhcy 
stopped at the place where the new creek had come in. As 
Gram turned slowly to look at the people gathering 
around her, a canaiy began r ' ung upstairs. th<’n another, 
with weak, timid little notes, and Merrie cried: 

“It’s the birdies. Gram, all the little birdies. TheyTe 
wanting their dinner!” 

Just then, down the hall stairs and through the broken 
kitchen ^ . or, a furiy black ball came flying, leaping in a 
wide curve from the doorsill to Merrie’s feet. 
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“Tumbles! Hey, Tumbles!” Merrie shrieked. She sat 
down and squeezed tlie kitten against her, laughing and 
shouting till at once. 

“She was waiting for us. Gram! (Jh, Gram, she was liere 
all the time, just waiting for us to come backT^ Meirie 
grew qviet, holding the kitten with a smile of wonder. 
»Slu‘ seemed to drill into a dream as she sat there gazing 
out over the sea and pressing Tumbles against her 
cheek. 

Gram's arm went round Bill's shoulders, and her face 
was briglit \^ith loy as she s*ud: 

“John told me about the Mall, lad- It's to be in a < urve, 
and wt' shall hav (‘ a gard' n out here ne\t spring. We shall 
plant llu llow( IS in t urv es ])et\v<Tn the house and the wall. 
We shall just fill llu space with lupins au^ columbines and 
roses and prarigolds. And )\f i tlurt by tin side, John says 
th()Ve going to make a foundation for your new boat- 
house'!" 1 (» Cicun the vahey wa^ ali(‘ady wSplendid. a 
eoinucopia fill' I to brinmung with warm sunslune and 
sjirukhdg jo<k^ and Jhke Home was the' most btauliful 
plae ( on ^tiilh. Loejking at her. Bill squaied his shoulders 
and forgot tliid h( ^^as adniig with tiredness, lie fe'lt as 
hghi as a l)ud; lu' could have burst out singing every song 
he knew. 

But (rie (tf the women sliook a fingei at Gram. 

" nil, Lva, tha'd be^st lie thinking about t’nisides of 
t’house fust. "Flu re was ^lungh and sand and sill a foot 
deep in t'kitelun. We’ve been in and got meist ol it out. 
"lliere've been ten of us in thc're seiulibing this last liour, 
and Old Bob rimning back and feiitli bringing water. Aye, 
and we found a lish i^wumming around in lliy kitehem sink 
and all. But never thee mind. 1 'organ’s all light. WeVc 
tried it out. And wt’vc put hoi bottle in all t'be'ds to air 
them, and we’ve taken t'coveis off I’eiishions and put 
them to steep . . 

“And ihcre'll be one or two of us coming along 
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tomorrow morning to help witli t’tidying ap," anoUier 
woman said. 

“Aye, but come along now,** Mr, Marvell interrupted, 
“back to t’village for a good dinner, love. Eh, and thy 
Bill’s badly in need of a meal and a rest. He’s fair dead on 
Ids fcot. How I’lad has worked!” 

As the men shouldered their shovels, George st'*)»peJ 
forward with Bill's white boots in his hands. 

“Mother thought you ought to be weaiing thest, lad,” 
he said. “Aye and she was light. Look at your f'et, all 
bruised and bleeding from t’rooks.” 

Bill took the bools and bent to put them on. His friends 
were around him, Rolf and 'Fim and Pete and (ieorge. 
Everyone kept smiling at him, and the. people going away 
stoppl'd and turned, silently watching as Old Bob ])ui his 
hand on Bill’s shoulder. 

“Eh, hl<‘ss dice, tha’ll do, tlia'll do for a right Flam- 
borough lad, Billy White Bools,” the old m.m .said. 
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S OON jftrr (liiujrr, M r. Miirvell drove tjtani, Bill and 
Meiiio bad to Ih! e Uo7>s(\ \VlH'n he had left them, 
th<> brought the canaii(s down<^.tairs, fed them, and left 
them in tlnir j>laLes under l]u‘ kitehen window. 

Then iht'y w^nt outside to buiy Joev Budge, 'rhey laid 
him in a wooden box and <'arried him to th(* hack id' the 
house, to the coinci wlu rc one ofGram'^ chrvsajithc mum 
b<‘ds had been. Alter plac ing a c ross of two pi( ei‘S ilrilt- 
wc*(k 1 over his giav<‘, ihes stalled l)ack towards lli** house, 
with 'I’umblea following them, pouncing and jmrring 
against th(‘jr <ui]de^ 

As th(> real h( it tin* pi ae<‘ when* the tf'rracc had been, 
the) lieaid sounds liom the ravine, tind saw Rolf, Pete, 
'I iin aiicl sonic other boys biinging the /vu>', e<jrr)ing h(*r 
so high on tie ir shoulders that the liolit of midday caught 
the hiindsomi swet'p of her hull. 'Hu v brought lu'i to luT 
old }‘la( e, and looking at hei. Bill found it hard to belu'\e 
tluit the stoini had c‘ver Jiap]K'ned. 

‘'She\\oui boat now', (oi g(>od and all,” said Rolf. 'AVc 
shan't evci lr\ to lake h ei aw'ay ag^nn.” 

''Nav, she tanglit us a lc*sson, site did lliat!” Pete llirust 
his thumbs under lii'^ belt and grinned a big giin which 
showed all his tec^lh. 

“Wait a minute. She\s going to belong to all four of us, 
you and Pete and Tim and me.” j,Vill addressed Rolf 
abruptly, as if he were giving a rummand, “I made up my 
mind about that an hour ago.” 

“Crumbs!” whispered Pete, 

188 
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“Look here, Bill,’* Rolf snid, “Don’t go giving her up 
so easily. Slic is yours, you knowr We Vo talked it all over. 
You g(tt to her first, and paid for hei\, and that mala s her 
youis!’’ 

“It’s nothing to do with that,” said Bill quietly. “It’s 
just the way 1 want it to be. It’s all settled/’ 

Pete whispered, “Crumbs!” again, and all the boys 
stared at Bill in wonder. 

It Wtis Rolf who broke the silence. 

“Well, in that case I’m catching t’licxt bus to Bridling- 
to to buy t‘ black and red paint for her liull, and that 
nice ])air of oars I’ve sr-cn for sale down near t’harbour 
front. Who’s going with me to help wMth t’carrying?” 

Both Pete and Tim wanted to go. As Roll' led tin" way 
back towards the ravitie, he called back, “We'll l^e l^ring- 
iiig all t’stull do\Nn tomorrow, Bill, w^hen you’ve caught 
up on your sleep. And thanks!'’ 

Only lim lingered, icaching into the sailing boat’s 
cabin to bring out the model ol the Fun. lie placed it in 
Bill’s hands and wailed, shylv watching as Bill turned tlie 
little boat around, slowly, with urniost care. Then he 
smiled up into Bill’s fare ami daslicd awav alrrT the uthei 
boys. 

Bill went into the klttlum and sioc»d by the w'iudow’s, 
blinking the sl'^cpiness lioia his eyes and examining Tim’s 
gift again. He heard Gram say: 

“Go U» bed nows lad. Go along, and wt shan't expect to 
S(T you till tomorrow^ morning,” He was too Uied to icply, 
^Vith the little boat i radled in his a? m, he movt'd dreainilv 
to tlie hall dooi. I’here he glanced back and saw Merric 
throw lier arms around Gram. 

“Please, Gram, lock Tumbles and me-, won’t you?'’ sln^ 
murmured. And Gram, her face agaiubt Mcnie's called 
after Bill in her sweet, kindly voice: 

“BJejs you, lad, for all you’ve done.” 

Bill went up to his room, put the boat on the chest of 
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drawers, undicsscd, leaving his boots on his chair, and 
climbed into bed. When he felt the cool sheets aiound 
him, he ) awned and stretched his aching arms and legs. 
In spite of his exhaustion, his thoughts were very clear. 
Eveiy word in his mind was definite, as if he were a child 
reciting a lesson learned by heart. 

I\'e found out what your rea.son was for wanting us to 
come over here, Mother, he thought. You wanted us to be 
with Gram and the others because of the kind of people 
they are And Mother, you were light. We’re going to get 
along fine here. Everything’s going to be different from 
now on ! 

Bill closed lus eyes. He thought about how he’d hated 
leaving Amc nca, about how unhappy he’d been in Ham- 
borough and how, toda\, everything hac^ changc'd . . . 
Suddc'iily a surge of jf') ran through him, tingling to his 
toes, raising him up, wide- awake. '1 he loveliness of Gram’s 
bay .showered over him when he looked out, and he cried 
aloud it w.is as il he wire shouting to Merrie and his 
mother and Jim and Prole'ssor and (Vain and everybody 
he c.ircd about most. 

“Billy White Boots! (fid Bob e.alhd me 'Rillv ^Vhite 
Boots’! And I’m going to do e-ve»ything in the world to 
bevvoithy of that!'’ 

He sniikel. He laid In', head b.n k ag.uiist lus pillow and 
went *0 sleep smiling, with one .inn u'achirig out to his 
bools wherei they lay gli'>tening 111 the sun. 



